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Arizona's Forgotten Children 

Promises to Keep 



"If I could have anything I wanted, I wish we could have our own 
apartment in a nice clean building and a place that I could go 
outside to play in that's safe. I want that most of all,'* 

Jennifer, age 9 
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A clean place to live and a safe place to play 
is a promise that should not be too much to keep. 



Children's Action Alliance 
4001 North 3rd Street 

Suite 160 
Phoenix, Arizona 85012 
(602) 266-0707 
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Preface and Summary of Recommendations 



I'onight 569 children in Arizona wilt spend 
the night in an emergency setter. An 
additional 600 children will go to sleep in the 
back of a car» on the street, or under a bridge 
because the shelters don*t have room for them. 

Homelessness* among our children and 
youth represents the failure of our basic sup- 
port systems and human services programs 
established to help people in need who are 
poor, unemployed, victims of domestic vio- 
lence, unable to afford housing or food, or 
children who are victims of abuse. Families 
and children make up over one-third of the 
homeless population and are the fastest grow- 
ing segment. Policies and programs usually 
focus on the problems of adults and assume 
that somehow the children's problems will be 
solved as an indirect benefit of providing 
services to their parents. Children who arc 
homeless encounter major problems that 
warrant attention. Their lives are seriously 
affected by the lack of affordable housing 
which leaves them with no stable place to live 
for months at a time; poor nutrition during 
developmental years; significan: interruptions 
in their education, often due to school district 
policies which bar homeless students from 
attending; inadequate social services because 
our child welfare system is unablr to provide 
them on a voluntary basis and respond ade> 
quately to the needs of families and children in 
crisis; and a lack of access to healdi care. 

A significant number of older homeless 
youth arc living on their own who have be- 
come separated from their families by running 
away, being abandoned or thrown out, or by 
being discharged firom the foster care, mental 
health, or correctional system. These young 
people experience serious problems obtaining 



medical care and access tf > education and serv- 
ices because they are minors and because there 
is a serious shortage and fragmentation of re- 
sources for adolescents in our state. 

The plight of Arizona's homeless children 
has raised concern among many of Arizona's 
citizens and was the unpetus for the Children's 
Action Alliance to form a Task Force on 
Boneless Children and Youth to search out 
some answers and find out what was being 
done by state and local officials to address this 
critical problem. 

With the passage of the Stewart B. McKin- 
ney Homeless Assistance Act by Congress in 
1987, die federal government became an active 
partner in confronting the needs of the home- 
less. An unanticipated outcome of the McKin- 
ncy Act funding, however, has been the ten- 
dency to create a separate service delivery 
system for homeless people. Proceeding in 
tiiis direction, instead of strengthening existing 
programs and services and developing only 
those services that are actually needed, poses 
many pitfalls. The obvious dangers are dupli- 
cation of effort arui expense, but a separate 
system also encourages homeless children to 
be stigmatized. The Task Force*s efforts 
focused on examining the existing systems of 
welfare, child welfare, health care, education, 
housing and the impact of the McKinney Act 
on programs and services in Arizona which 
were established to prevent families from 
becoming homeless, as well as on those sys- 
tems designed to meet the emergency needs of 
families, children, and youth who are home- 
less. Our examination of the programs and 
services in the state results in key recommen- 
dations designed to address major problems 
affecting homeless children and youdi. 
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A summary of these recommendadcns is 
included in this section. The recommendatioQS 
with greater detail and explanation, are found 
within Chapters m and 

This repojt provides an Arizona perspective 
on the implications and effects of homelessness 
on children and youth, whether they live with 
their families or on their own. The problems 
and needs of homeless children in families are 
discussed in Giapter One, which is followed by 
a discussion of homeless youth on their own in 
Giapter n. Chapter m outlines recent efforts 
to address the homeless crisis in our state and 
provides specific recommendations for action 
by policymakers and elected officials. Chapter 
IV discusses the need for coordination between 
state and federal programs and also provides a 
recommendation. 

A SUMMARY OF RECOMMEKDATIONS 

The following is a summary of recommen- 
dations. A full and detailed discussion of the 
recommendations is included in Chapters HI 
and IV. The recommendations address the 
following issues: 

I The Welfare System 

n The Child Welfare System and 

Homeless Adolescents 
in The Health Care System 
rv Education 

V Housing 

VI The Coordination of Federal and State 
Policies and Programs 

L THE WELFARE SYSTEM 

A. Welfare Reform 

The recommendatwns outlined in the 
Governor's Task Force on Welfare Reform 
(January 1989) wkUk call for increases in the 
benefit level from 39 percent to no less than 
SO percent of the poverty level, establishment 
of an AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children) - Unemployed Parent Program, 
end many other support services, should be 



implemented by the l>fpartmeHt cf Economic 
Security (DBS) and ihe state legislature. We 
strongfy recommend that benefit levels for 
AFDC utdmatefy be raised to IQO percent of 
the federal poverty level and that a full unem- 
ployed parent program te put into place in an 
effort to adequately address the problems. 

Rationale 

Arizona's public assistance levels rate 36th 
in the country, which give the state a grade of 
D from the fedsral government A family of 
three cannot exist on $293 per month, espe- 
cially when housing costs are nearly double 
that amount The consequences of neglecting 
our less fortunate citizens, many of them 
children, during times of crisis, may be a very 
expensive proposition in the long run when we 
tiunk of them as the next generation who will 
make up our woriibrce and coomiuiuty lead- 
ers. Arizona is one of several states that does 
not have an unemployed parent AFDC pro- 
gram (AFDC-UP), This means that if a two 
parent family with children living in Arizona 
remains intact but does not have any source of 
income, fhe family is not eligible for AFDC 
benefits. This policy frequcntiy forces the 
family to choose between remaiiung together 
and being denied assistance for the children, or 
splitting up so that part of the family will be 
eligible for benefits. Young parents just 
entering the job market are among the first ^aid 
off of work because of lack of seniority. 
Continuing to deny AFDC benefits to families 
with an unemployed parent is devastating to 
children who watch as their parents are forced 
to separate in order to provide for thent 
Ahnost any program or sendee that reduces 
poverty or assists the poor will, at the same 
time, reduce the likelihood that people will 
become homeless. 

The returns on welfare reform investments 
include inpi>ved quality of life for children 
and families, decreased dependency on welfare 
for recipients served under employment 
programs, increase of federal funding for 
Arizona, and additional state income taxes paid 
by those who can become self-sufficient 
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B. Federal Funding Opportun&ties 
Should Be Manmized For 
Emergency Assistance 

Arizona's Department of Economic 
Security sk&uld apply for and implement the 
federal government's AFDC-Emergency 
Assistance and Special Needs Programs* 

Rationale 

Arizona should join the 30 states already 
using these funds that match state expenditures 
at a 50 percent rate to help not only homeless 
families but also those on the brink of 
homelessness. 

C. Employment Programs Need To 
Be Accessible 

The Arizona Department of Economic 
Security should restructure existing pro- 
grams such as the Job Training Partnership 
Act Programs to make them more accessible 
for those homeless and potentially homeless 
people who need job training and employment 
opportttiuHes, 

Rationale 

As 40 percent of Arizona's homeless popu- 
lation aie employable individuals and famiUes. 
employment and training services must be 
made accf;ssible. When people have lost their 
homes they no longer have telephones, 
mailboxes, woiic wardrobes, and child caie etc. 
Programs must have outreach components and 
offer a variety of well-coordinated resources, 
such as emergency and transitional housing, 
child care, and health care. 

n. THE CHILD WELFARE SYSTEM 
AND HOMELESS ADOLESCENTS 

A. DES Must Accept Responsibility 
And Serve Homeless Adolescents 

Older homeless youth need to be 
someone's responsibility and the only state 
agency having statutory mandated responsi- 



bility is DES» The growing practice of 
screening out homeless adolescents because 
of shrinking resources must be stopped and 
appropriate services for adolescents estab- 
li^d and funded. 

Rationale 

Even though abandoned and dependent 
children are the statutory responsibility of the 
Department of Economic Security's Child 
Protective Services, the depaxtment, through 
the development of a prioritization practice, 
has determined that older homeless youth who 
have no patents that want them are low 
priority. In some areas of the state, some 
reports are not even being accepted. Run- 
away shelters cannot keep these youths on a 
long-term basis for CPS because these adoles- 
cents need guardians and long term planning. 

B. Programs And Policies Which 
Address The Needs Of Older 
Homeless Youth Must Be 
Established 

Homeless youth on their own should be 
recognized as a serious problem and state 
funds "Should be appropriated for an inter- 
agency pilot effort to supplement and increase 
the fedend Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
funding for Arizona which is currently set at 
$340,000, Funds are needed to expand vol- 
untary services for youth such as shelter pro- 
grams, independent living skills training, 
medical care, and to ensure access to support 
services such as education, job training, 
employment, medical care, and mental health 
serrices. 

Rationale 

The rising population of homeless youth on 
their own should be formally recogni^ as a 
serious problem and services funded and 
expanded to meet their needs. These youth are 
in critical need of help and assured protection 
and services under cuirent state stamtes, but a 
significant number are not being served. 



C. Comprehensive Cbild Welfare 
Services Sbould Be Available 

Comprehensive child welfare services 
should be available to families on a vobsntoiy 
basis as well as those protective services 
determined by law to be mandatory. Such 
voluntary services would include case man- 
agement; parent skills training; child care; 
counseling; assistance in finding housing, 
employment and benefits; home-based 
services; foster care; independent ttving; and 
adoption services. 

Rationale 

The demand for services in cases of 
reported abuse and neglect has severely taxed 
even the most competent child welfare staffs 
and agencies across the country. Escalating 
reports of abuse, neglect, and family violence, 
and the intensified needs of tlie children 
involved in the system have boosted the num- 
ber of children entering foster care. In Arizona 
there arc currendy 3,000 childicn in foster 
care. Because of shrinking resources. Child 
Protective Services primarily provides services 
to only those children who are in life threaten- 
ing situadons. Early intervention and voluntary 
services are disappearing in many communi- 
ties, and many families must wait until sim- 
ations become far too serious before they 
qualify for agency help. The majority of the 
funding must go toward services for families 
receiving Child Protective Services. Appropri- 
ate intervention in the early stages of child 
abuse cases can be cost effective and allow 
many children to remain with their families. 
By delaying intervention or failing to provide 
accessible voluntary services for families, 
tiiese problems will only be postponed and 
become more serious which in turn will be 
more expensive in treatment costs and care. 
Most important, however, are die emotional 
and physical costs to die children. 



m. THE HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 

A. Health Care Needs To Be Accessible 

Regulations governing AHCCCS (Arizona 
Health Cost Care Containment System, 
Arizona's aUemative to Me^aid) need to be 
changed 0 allow cUenis to change pkms or 
utilize other doctors and plans if their resi- 
dence changes. 

Rationale 

At die present time AHCCCS does not 
allow a reciprocal arrangement among plans 
for clients since dicse assignments can only be 
made once a year. When a family becomes 
homeless they are often unable to get to dicir 
assigned doctor, and anotiicr facility may be 
easier to get to. Flexibility would ensure diat 
more children get care sooner and prevent trips 
to the emergency room. 

B. Homeless Youth On Their Own Must 
Have Access To Health Care 

Action must be taken by the Arizona 
Department of Health Services and the legis- 
lature to provide health care to homeless 
yauth on their own, especially pregnant and 
parenting teenagers. 

Rationale 

Older homeless youth are significantf y at 
risk for serious healdi problems because of 
dieir circumstances. Providing accessible 
healdi care m the early stages of hcalUi prob- 
lems and conditions would result in improved 
healdi and die prevention of permanent physi- 
cal disabilities for tiicse yoadi. and dieir 
chUdren as well. Cosdy dollars for emergency 
room visits in siniations where iUness or injury 
has been neglected or untreated could be 
saved. 
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C. PreventaaveHeamt Care For 
Chtldren Is Essential And Must Be 
Providf^ 

PrevettSaUve healih programs for chU" 
dren and youth should be supported on the 
state and federal level, such as WIC (the 
Women, Irtfants, and Children's federat 
nutrition program for pregnant women and 
mothers of young children^ early health 
screening, family planning, and immunizfs- 
tion programs. 

Rationale 

Preventative health carc^nvcstmcnts in 
children have proven to be woithwhile both in 
terms of improving the health of our children 
and in maximizing tax dollars. 

IV EDUCATION 

A. The Department Of Education 
Should Establish Model Guidelines 
For Admitting Homeless Children 
To Schools 

The Department of Education (DOE) 
should develop policies, regulations and 
financial incentives, as appropriate, to 
encourage school districts to admit homeless 
children to schools in those instances in 
which the children actually reside in the 
district, where such atlmission would be in the 
best interests of the children. These policies, 
regulations and financial incentives should 
ensure access to schools by older homeless 
youth on their own who, for whatever rea- 
son, are not living with their parents or 
legal guardian and would bring Arizona into 
compliance with the Stewart B. McKinney 
Act The Departnuf»t of Education should 
then require school boards to adopt the 
criteria as a con^an for eligibility for 
discretionary state funMng, including funds 
that are not tied to the homeless issue. 



Rationale 

Then is no question that school boards 
have the authority to adopt such policies 
(ARS 15-823 [A]). This proposal would not 
strip that authority or unlawfully tum it over to 
theDepartment of Education, but, rather, would 
simply allow DOE to use financial incentives 
to encourage school districts to adopt uniforoi 
policies in the best interests of Arizona's 
schoolchildren. This device has long been 
used by federal authorities to encourage states 
to adopt uniforoi policies in cases where the 
federal authorities either have not had the 
pow&r* or have not had the political will, to 
mandate the uniform policy directly. Carrying 
out the intent of die Stewart B. McKinney Act 
also makes good sense and will be to the 
benefit of children. 

In view of the present concem over 
Arizona's educational system, and the dropout 
rate of over 40 percent, it is important to do 
everything possible to ensure that students 
finish high school. The gaps in edra^adon that 
homeless children experience will undoubtedly 
huit them later on. but many schools seem to 
have responded passively to the homeless 
crisis, hoping it will go away or viewing home- 
lessness as only a temporary condition. Many 
of these children are without a home for 
months at a time, but their education can't 
afiTordtowait Schools must reach out 
to the children and develop ways of woridng 
with different populations such as the home- 
less, pregnant teenagers, youth on their own, 
and others. 

B. Schools Should Receive Discretionary 
Funds To Serve Homeless Children 
And Youth With Special 
Circumstances 

The State Department of Education should 
provide financial incentives from federal and 
Mefwu^" tofacihtate the development and 
expansion of school based programs, such 
as the program model in Apache Junction. 
This program pools funds firom several 
sources and enables chUdreii who are at-risk 
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of or vkUm ofhom^lfssness to remain in 
school by providing cotmseW^, free meals, 
access to social services, bathingfaciUHes, 
clothing, food assists tee and other services as 
needed. Adoption of the Model Admissions 
Criteria by school boards needs to be a 
condition of eligibility for discretionary state 
funding (See Previous Education rec: emen- 
dation). 

Rationale 

Early investments in education, especially 
for children who are "at-risk" are important in 
jf*creasing performance and reducing the 
dropout rate. Honasless children cannot afford 
to experience gaps in their education. The 
school system must adapt to their needs. 

C. The Minimum Age For School 
Attendance Should Be Changed 
From Eight To Five 

The State Department of Education, 
supported by other child advocacy organizS" 
tions, should sponsor legislation which would 
amend ARS'lS-802 and lower the minimum 
age requirement for school attendance from 
eight to five. 

Rationale 

In the past there was less concem about 
when children started school. Forty-six states 
now require school attendance younger than 
age 8. In recent years we have learned that the 
early years are critical in the formatioii of 
young minds and academic skills. ChiMren 
who are at the highest risk of academic failurt 
are most likely to be those children who were 
not sent to school until after the age of five. 
Sometimes they are kept home to help care for 
younger children, or because their parents have 
to'j many problems to be concerned about 
schooling, or they are homeless. These are the 
very children who desperately need to begin 
school at age five. 



V. HOUSING 

A. Arizona Needs A State Homing 
Authority 

Through legishtion, a state housing ou- 
thoritj should be established which would 
increase quality, hw-cost housing; have 
responsiitilityfor the Hou^ng Trust Fund; 
and develop a tow4ncome housing policy for 
Arizona, 

Rationale 

The creation of a housing authority to 
ensure the coordination and development of 
low-income housing programs (on the state 
level) has been identified by more than one 
community task force in the state as important 
(The Task Force on Homeless, Single Parent 
Families of Tucson, The Affordable Housing 
Committee of the Community- Ctouncil, the 
Coalition for die Homeless, as well as the 
Children's Action Alliance Task Force on 
Homeless Chiklren and Youth). With federal 
dollars decreasing, the state government needs 
to ensure that Arizona is receiving the maxi- 
mum benefits of HUD dollars and that perma- 
nent housing programs arc well integrated with 
emergency shelter and transitional housing 
programs being developed and funded with the 
McKinney Act funds. 

VL THE COORDINATION OF FEDERAL 
AND STATE POLICIES AND 
PROGRAMS 

A. Federal And State Funds For The 
Homeless Must Be Coordinated 

The Governor should immediately desig- 
nate an Office for Services to the Homeless by 
executive order to ensure that homeless 
Arizonans are a state priority, ensure compli- 
ance with the McKinney Act, maximize the 
potential of federal and private funding to the 
state, provide state-level policy direction, and 
promote joint efforts by state agencies to 
address problems, 

vu 



Ratioiude 

Because of the lack of cocmUnadon oi 
efforts and focused attendoii, Arizona is 
missing out on federal and private dolbi^ 
which could be utilized to help families aiid 
children, as well as older youth on their own 
who are homeless or at risk of becoming 
homeless. Strengthening and coordinating 
efforts would eliminate duplication and make 
services more accessible to homeless Arizo- 
nans who need thcnL Creation of a Homeless 
Services Office at the executive level would 



enable the Governor to give this problem the 
attention and priority it should have and direct 
and focus the state agencies that provide 
services to begin addressing the shoit-and 
long-range solutions to the problems. The 
office should advocate fw services for the 
homeless with the Arizona congressional 
delegation and teing together any emergency 
response programs with preventive and longer 
range services. 
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CHAPTERI 



Homeless Fdmilie^— The Fastest Growing Segmem of tiie Homeless Population 



When peopletalkhio^abomthejkmwhenth^ say ^'W^^^ 

worked hard andiiuuieU" I mtuier^tf . 
^Jonathan Kdzol bi ^a^kgt and M^r rhndr^n Hnrnttexs Fi^^^ 

York: Crown, 1988). 

An old station wagon parked in a dusty lot is home to fowr-year-old Joshua, his par- 
ents, eight-year^ld sister Bisha^ and the baby, three-month-^td DameUa, W^^ 
always been tMs gloomy for Joshua, whi^eface shows sign^ ofstnss and concern over the 
family crisis. 

Until he was laid off a month ago, Joshua's father worked as a maintenance man, 
making $579 an hour. His motheir also worked as at* electronics assembler eandng $130 
per week but when Daniella, the baby, was born, the family couldn*t(0ord the $152 a 
week for child care. Without Joshua's mother's salary the family could no hnger afford 
their house. They were evicted. 

Joshua's parents are soured on life in sftelters,as a brief stay resulted in the children 
contracting head lice. All they want are Jobs so they can earn enough money to have a 
home for their family. 

Joshua's family, in just a coupleof months, droppedfrom relative stability to just 
about as close to the bottom of the barrel as you can get. But they remain hopeful* deter- 
mined to stay together, determined to resh^ their lives. 



Throughout the country, families arc the 
fastest growing segment of the homeless 
population. The number of homeless families 
will continue to grow unless the problems that 
arc forcing more and more families out of their 
homes are addressed By the year 2000, if 
current trends continue, millions of American 
children will have spent at least a part of their 
childhoods without a home. Throughout their 
lives, these youngsters will bear the physical, 
educational, and emodonal scars that result 
from a childhood filled with cold, hunger, 
sporadic schooling, and frequent moves among 
shelters. 

It is generally thought that members of 
homeless families with children make up about 
one-third of the homeless population, with the 
estimated number ranging from 250,000 to 3 
million (Mihaly, 1989). Every iJght, accord- 
ing to a 1988 estimate by the Instimte of 
Medicine, 100,000 American children go to 
' sleep homeless (Institute of Medicine, 1988). 

There is a broad consensus that the numbers 



of homeless families are growing and that 
children may be the fastest growing group of 
homeless. Qdcs surveyed by the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors have had greater increases in 
requests for shelter by families than by indi- 
viduals for the past several years. For ex- 
ample, in 1987, cities reported an average 32 
percent increase in shelter requests by families, 
compared with 21 percent by individuals; in 
1988, requests by individuals rose 13 percent 
while family requests for shelter rose 22 
percent (U.S. Conference of Mayors, 1987). 

HOW MANY HOMELESS FAMH^IES 
DOES ARIZONA HAVE? 

Determining the number of homeless 
children and families is a difficult task. People 
close to the homeless problem indicate that the 
official estimate of 3,490 for menobers of 
homeless families with children in Arizona, 
used by the Department of Economic Security 
for the 1989 Comprehensive Homeless 
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HOMELESS FflMllY INDEX (U.S.) 

o According to the National Acadeniy of Sciences, an estimated 100,000 children are 
homeless each night 

o The average Age of Homeless Children is 6. 

o 43% of homeless children don't attend school. 

o The number of Homeless families in the United States will rise by 25% this year, 

o Eviction and spiraling rents displace 2.5 million people from their homes each year, 

o 750,000 new low income housing units are needed each year to house the homeless, 

o 1 3.8 millio;i children arc living in poverty, 

o 1 5% of American Children are bom into poveny. 



HOMELESS FAMILY INDEX (ARIZONA^ 

o According to a Department of Education survey 1,110 children go to sleep 
homeless every night in Arizona. 

o According to a Maricopa County Health Department report only 4% of the school age 
homeless children were attending school. 

o The population of homeless families for Arizona is at least 7,000. 

o At the present rate of increase the number of Homeless families in Arizona will rise 
8,400 by next year. 

o Of all the residents of Maricopa County who were poor, 44% were children. 

o 184 children were placed in Casa dc los Ninos (A Tucson Crisis Nursery) in 1988 
because their parents were homeless and could not secure shelter for the children. 

o In 1985 there were 57,968 families in Maricopa County alone eligible for public 

assisted housing which consisted of 9,454 units. This represents an unmet need of 86%. 

o During state fiscal year 1987-1988 6.380 won^en and children who were victims of 
domestic violence were sheltered in Arizona. During the same year, 7.341 wome^ 
and children were turned away from shelters due to the lack of available bed space. 

o Arizona has only 235 beds available in domestic violence shelters. 
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Assistance Plan» underestimates the current 
magnitude of the homeless problem in the 
state. Mary Oxton, Executive Dtxectc^ of the 
Central Arizona SI. iter Services, estimates 
families and children account for over 3,000 of 
the people who are homeless in the Phoenix 
arya alone . A 1988 survey of all types of 
shelter providers, including domestic violence, 
completed by the Arizona Department of 
Hducadon, estimated that over 1,100 children 
are homeless in Arizona on any given night 
Since shelter space is limited, the majority do 
not have a bed to sleep in and sleep outside or 
in cars (Arizona Department of Education, 
1989). 

WHO ARE THE HOMELESS FAMILIES? 

Families who arc homeless are a diverse 
group. They include unemployed or low- 
income couples who lack sufBcient financial 
resources to afford housing, mothers leaving 
relationships that are frequently abusive, 
mothers on AFDC (welfare) who are unable to 
make ends meet, mothers who were homeless 
in their teens and who have a history of pov- 
erty and often substance abuse, and some 
single fathers with children. 

The available literature, which is based 
prinoarily on studies of sheltered families, 
suggests that most homeless families consist of 
women on their own (mostly single) with their 
young children, usually under the age of five. 

Families tend to be long-time residents of 
the community when compared with single 
adults without children. Approximately half of 
the families surveyed by the Maricopa County 
Health Department infonnadon system who 
were using services had resided in Maricopa 
county for over 3 years, and two-thirds of them 
had lived in the county at least a year. 

The increasing reports of family violence 
are tied closely to the growing number of 
homeless families and children who are forced 
to flee their homes. An estimated 1.8 million 
women and children are victims of family 
, violence in their own homes each year. Ap- 
proximately 54 percent of them are children, of 



whom 40 percent have also been abused. 
(3iildren are emotionally victimized by domes- 
tic violence even if they are not themselves 
physically beaten. Today many of these 
vulnerable children and dieir families are being 
helped in a piecen^ fashion, or not at all. 
Arizona has only 235 beds in domestic vio- 
lence shelters for women and children, and last 
year had to tum away over 5,000 women and 
children due to lack of space. 

THE HIDDEN HOMELESS FAMILIES 

As most estimates of the number of home- 
less families are based on those who are using 
services, they represent only a portion of 
individuals who are homeless. Missing in the 
numbers are the **Hidden Homeless Families." 
Louisa Stark, President of the National Coali- 
tion for the Homeless and Social Anthropology 
Professor at Arizona State University, has said 
that the homeless exist in all communities. 

''In the suburbs look in the back of super- 
markets at night, and you'll find families who 
don*t want to stay in a crowded shelter in the 
downtown area living in cars** (Arizona RepabUc 

Deceinbarl98S). 

Virtually nothing is known about homeless 
families who survive living in vacant build- 
ings, in cars, or temporarily "doubled up'* with 
friends or relatives. Most of the families that 
come to shelters have come from the homes u 
friends or families. The number of families 
eligible for but who are not receiving assisted 
housing suggests a substantial number of th ^ 
hidden and near homeless. When numbers of 
homeless families are cited as a basis for dis- 
cussions about the problems they face and the 
services they need, families who are among the 
''hidden homeless** must also be counted and 
considered. 

ISSUES AFFECTING HOMELESS 
FAMILIES 

A variety of eveats can push fragile families 
over the edge and cause them to be homeless. 
These families have usually lived only a 



paycheck away firom disaster for several years. 
The individual reasons for homelessness 
include eviction, £miily breakup, domestic 
violence, illness, victimizadon by crin», 
substance abuse, unemployment, and disaster. 

Not everyone agrees on the causes for the 
rise in family honwlessness but people who 
work in the field agree that a major cause is the 
lack of affordable housing. Other causes often 
mentioned are inadequate public assistance 
benefits and the shortage of decent paying 

Emergency Shelters 



jobs. Arizona has been particularly affected by 
the increase in the numbers of poor families. 
Compounding tlie problem is that welfare 
benefits (AFDC) provided to families and 
children are among the lowest in the country. 
A mother and two children receives a maxi- 
mum of$293 per month, which is 38 percent of 
the 1987 federal poverty level In comparison, 
the HUD fair markiit rent (the cost of a modest 
two bedroom apartment) in Phoenix is $545 
per month. Following are some issues that 
seriously impact homeless families. 



After being Imd off and losing her apartment, Susan called afamity shelter in Phoe- 
nix asking for a place for herse(fand her five children ranging from six months to 15 
years old. The shelter wasfullp os were any others where they could stay together. 
Susan's only option was the large congregate shelter located downtown, miles from 
their Mesa community. Shelter policies would not allow the two older boys, who were 
13 and 15, to stay as boys are only permitted to sleep in the family dorm with their 
mothers ^they are under eight years old. They were too young to stay alone in the 
men's dorm. Desperate; Susan placed the three youngest children at the Crisis Nurs- 
ery, and she and her two sons slept in the car for a month until she cotddfind a job and 
get a place to live. 



Phoenix Lighthouse Ministries is the largest 
family shelter facility in the state. The center 
has 100 emergency shelter beds for families as 
well as a facility for 10 single men. In 1988, 
800 men, women, and children were served by 
the Lighthouse but 10 to 15 families a day 
were turned away due to lack of space. A few 
local churches and private agencies have 
created **pocket shelters" which have created 
space for additional single men and families. 
Pocket shelters routinely turn away families for 
lack of money and space. According to the 
Comprehensive Homeless Assistance State 
Plan, Arizona has approximately 500 beds and 
60 family units designated for emogency 
shelter for a homeless family population of ap- 
proximately 7,500 including 235 beds in 
domestic violence shelters f<v women and 
children. The existing services are only able to 
provide services to about 10 percent of the 



families that need help. Some additional relief 
is provided m the fomi of nsotel vouchers that 
provide housing for a few days at a time but is 
often unavailable due to lack of funds. 

Emergency shelters for homeless families 
with children are often dangerous places for 
children. Privacy is usually lackmg when 
families are housed barracks-style with dozens 
of other families, as well as hundreds of single 
adults. Children living in these places are 
exposed to the dangers of drugs and crime. 
Shelters and hotels rarely have a place where 
children may play either inside or outdoors. 
Cooking and refrigeration facilities are often 
lacking, so families must be bused or walk to 
soup kitchens to eat meals. Many children's 
nutritional needs suffer or can't be met in this 
type of a chaotic environment. 
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Shrifers Often Senarate Fflmlliea 

Shelter lules and xestrictions can also result 
in childien becoming separated from their 
families. When family shelters are not avail- 
able, families are forced to separate in order to 
receive shelter, and younger children may be 
placed in foster care. In other shelters, adoles- 
cent males may not be allowed to stay with 
their mothers. Some children, particularly 
those who are older, go to the streets and try to 
make it on their own. 

m Nfifid Fftr cmia Carc 

Thf daily routine in many shelters makes 
finding a job or a home almost impossible. 
Families often arc required to leave the shelter 
early in the meaning (6:30 is comnaon) and not 
allowed to return until after dinner. They often 
cat and sleep in different locations without any 
place to stay during the day. Some shelters 
provide child care for their residents but this is 
usually the exception rather than the rule. 
Without child care the parents must take their 
children everywhere with them. 

In September 1988 the Caregivers Child 
Care Center was opened at the Central Arizona 
Shelter to care for children while their parents 
looked for jobs, housing, or applied for bene- 
nts. The center was funded through private 
donations, largely torn Xerox employees. The 
United Methodist Outreach Ministries 
Children*s Sheker located in downtown Phoe- 
nix provides up to three weeks of child care for 
homeless children whose parents are staying in 
a shelter. This allows parents to seek work or 
housing while providing for the developmental 
needs of the children. In 1987, 361 children 
were served but 60 fanulies were turned away. 
Qeariy there are not enough of these short- 
tenn child care programs to meet the demand. 

Some Homeloss Children End Up 
Tn Foster Care 

The children of homeless families are at 
high risk of entering the foster care system. A 



parent may choose to plac& childvBD in foster 
care ten^joraiily, believing diat the children 
will be better off until the parent gets back on 
his or her feet The crisis nurseries in Arizona 
estimate that 40 percent of the children who 
are voluntarily placed are there because their 
parents are homeless. 

Children may also be removed &om fami- 
lies because of abuse or neglect sometimes 
resulting from the stress of being unable to 
provide a home. In New Jersey, 18 percent of 
the children in foster care in 1986 were there 
because then* families could not find a place to 
live (Fagan, 1987). The Arizona Depaitment 
of Economic Security Child Protective Serv- 
ices (DES) does not have information about 
the number of children in foster care whose 
parents are homeless but estimated in 1989 that 
this was probably the case for at least 100 
children. 

Regardless of the circumstances of a child 
entering foster care, regaining custody may be 
extremely difficult, even when there is no 
longer any risk of abuse or neglect, when the 
parents are homeless. One of the overlooked 
outcomes of a decision by Child Protective 
Services to place a child in foster care, regard- 
less of the reason, is the loss of public assis- 
tance benefits which are tied to children being 
in the home. The loss of such benefits as 
AFDC, Food Stands, AHCCCS, and public 
housing may cause the family to become 
homeless, making it virtually impossible ever 
to regain custody of the children. 

Permanent Pamagg To Children 

While uncertainty surrounds the numbers 
and causes of homelessness, no one disputes 
the devastating effect it has on the victims. 
Two out of five homeless children miss long 
periods of school. Studies show developmen- 
tal delays, depression, hostility, behavior 
problems and mcae health problems than in 
other children. Johnathan Kozol, author of 
Rachel and Her Children, cites an abnormally 
high incidence of low birth weight, eariy death, 
and stunted cognitive development among 
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homeless children. No one can measure the 
scars these children bear. The experience of 
lodng their home causes children to lose their 
toys, pets, and much of their clothing. The 
greatest loss, however, is the security and 
warmth of a stable home. 

Dr. Ellen Bassuk, a Boston psychiatrist who 
has studied homeless children, has described 
their erratic and irradonal behavior. One boy 
pulled out three of his teeth because, as he put 
it, he was worried. A 19-month-old boy had 
nightmares and stopped eating. Depression, 
bed- wetting and violent mood swings are 
conunon (Bassuk, 1987). 

While some experts believe that children 
coming into the shelters already have serious 
problems, a Harvard University study looked 
at the effects of shelter living on the kids. Dr. 
Lenore Rubin, one of the authors of the Har- 
vard Study, testified before Congress about the 
problems children experience in the shelter 
environment, such as stress caused by 
repeated disruptions and overcrowding. More 
than half of the children in the Harvard study 
were depressed (Bassuk, Rubin 1986). 

Motor development, especially in small 
children, suffers as well. Many families live 
for months out of an automobile, eating in 
soxip kitchens, using public facilities for toilets 
and bathing, and spending long hours cramped 
in Ac vehicle. Under those conditions children 
have little chance to run, jump, and exercise. 
Toddlers who have learned to walk often go 
back to crawling. Since development in 
children occurs best at the normal age and only 
more slowly or not at all at other ages, arrested 
development stunts these children for life 
(Bassuk, Rubin 1987). 

Educatiim 

A study by the National Coalidon for the 
Homeless concluded that 43 percent of home- 
less children were not going to school. The 
large gaps in the education of these children 
will undoubtedly leave permanent scars. 
Bassuk found that 43 percent of the homeless 
' cfaikben studied had failed a grade, 24 percent 



were in special classes, and nearly half were 
currently failing or performing below average 
work in school. The problems of these espe- 
cially vulnerable students have become appar- 
ent 9s homelessness continues to claim an 
increasing number of .children as its victims 
(National Coalition for the Homeless, 1988). 

Significant obstacles confront homeless 
children as they try to continue their schooling. 
Even if they have been attending school regu- 
larly before they become homeless, they are 
frequently unable to continue at the same 
school, since shelters or temporary housing is 
rarely in the same area. Until laws were 
recently changed, homeless children were often 
refused enrollment in the schools because they 
did not have a permanent address; even with 
the change in the law some school personnel in 
Arizona are resistant to enroll homeless stu- 
dents. Requirements for birth certificates, 
immunizadon records, and proof of residency 
and guardianship ^ often barriers smdents 
cannot overcome. 

Even when children are enrolled, they face 
additional barriers to attendance. Going to the 
old school may require long trips on the bus 
and shelters frequently lack quiet places to 
study and do homework. Many homeless 
children are ridiculed by their classmates who 
discover that they have no homes. (Cruelty by 
other children discourages some parents fiom 
continuing to send their children to school, and 
teachers who work with homeless children 
indicate that it takes special efforts to reach out 
- these children and keep them in school. 

Health 

Homeless children are at greater risk for ex- 
periencing health problems (Insdmte of Medi- 
cine, 1988). They are paiticulariy susceptible 
to illnesses that result fiom exposure or unsani- 
tary conditions such as intestinal viruses, upper 
respiratory disorders, lice, impetigo, and ear 
infections. 

The frequency of health problems among 
homeless children — including delayed inomu- 
nizations, elevated blood lead levels, the rate of 
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admission to hospitals and the rate of child 
abuse and neglect reports — exceed those of 
children who are not homelesc. These health 
problems are further complicated by the lack 
of access to medical care, absence of the re- 
sources or an environment to comply with 
treatment, and generally unsanitary living 
conditions. Studies show rathe/ decisively that 
the key factor in the ill health of the homeless 
is homelessness itself (Wright, 1989). 

Soup kitchens and shelters experience 
difficulty in providing nutritious meals and 
snacks for children from a variety of age 
groups. Children who have special nutritional 
needs or who are underweight or overweight 
cannot follow a diet. Poor nutrition is a serious 
problem for these families, and mothers find it 
particularly difficult to care for infants without 
refrigerators and facilities to sterilize botties 
for formula. Recuiring health problems, even 
if they are not severe, will disrupt school 
attendance and performance and cause devel- 
opmental delays. 

Medical care to homeless children is pro* 
vided in Arizona either through private insur- 
ance, AHCCCS (The Arizxjna Health Care 
Cost Containment System), county health 
departments, specialized programs such as the 
Homeless Health Clinic in Phoenix or ftee 
health care available in child crisis nurseries 
and shelters. Unlike the traditional Medicaid 
model which pays a fee for services provided, 
AHCCCS pays a monthly per capita anK>unt to 
health plans that are responsible for meeting 
the medical needs of those enrolled. To qual- 
ify for these indigent health care programs one 
must complete a lengthy application process 
and only use doctors which have been as- 
signed. Difficulties arise for families enrolled 



in AHCCCS when they become homeless, as 
they do not have the flexibility to change firom 
one medical plan to another based on where 
they are living. Due to agency regulations 
some homeless children and tiieir families have 
been turned away by die Homeless Health 
Care Clinic in Phoenix when they had been 
assigned to another plan that prohibited them 
from using the clinic*s services, even though 
they were homeless and staying in the shelter 
next door. 
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Chapter n 

Homeless Youth on luJt Own 



Shannon was 1 7 years old and the mother of a nine-momh-old irtfant. She came to Ari- 
zona from an eastern state with her IS-year-old boyfriend and a second teenage couple. 
They had been living out of a car for three months and Shannon was the only one of the 
four who wasen^byed. She had a part-time job in a fast food restaurant. 

Shannon sought helpefter becoming discouraged when she was seven months 
pregnant. fShe came to the Tumbleweed Young Adult Program, which has the only long- 
term transition program for homeless youth on their o\^n in the state. Her parents were 
contacted to obtain permission for her to remain in the program. Unfortunately, they 
confirmed Shannon's claim that they did not care what she did. 

After a number of months in the program Shannon completed her goals of a GEO, a 
Job, and a place to live. She also participated in parenting training and independent 
living skilb. Her oldest child thrived and her new baby was born strong and healthy. 
She temporariiy reconciled with her boyfriend but when he continued to refuse to look 
for work or assist with the children she kicked him out. 

Shannon was lucky Tumbleweed was an option for her as this program is the only 
transitional facility for homeless youth in the state. The program can only accommodate 
6 young people at a time and must turn hundreds away. 



Recent concern about homeless children 
has focused primanly on children who are pan 
of homeless families. However, substantial 
numbers of homeless youth like Shannon are 
also living on their own. Nationwide, the 
number of homeless youth on their own is 
estimated at 4 percent of the homeless popula- 
tion, with cities reporting that this group is 
increasing (U.S. Conference of Mayors, 1988). 
Despite their young age, very little information 
is available about these youth. Statistically, 
they have been categorized and **lumped in" 
with data on other runaway youth who may 
have homes to which they can return. 

In the past a variety of terms have been 
used to refer to the population of young people 
who are displaced, including homeless, run> 
dways, thmwaways, push-outs, system kids, 
street kids, unaccompanied youth, etc. The 
tenns "mnaway** and "homeless" have distinc- 
tive meanings as currently used by service 
providers. The National Nctworic of Runaway 
tmd Youth Services (1985) differentiates 
between ther-; categories as follows: 



1 • Runaways are children and youth who 
are away from home at least overnight 
without parental or caretaker 
permission. 

2. Homeless are youth who have no 
parental, substitute foster, or 
institutional home. Often, these youth 
have left, or been urged to leave, with 
the fun knowledge or approval of legal 
guardians and have no alternative 
home. 

3. Street kids arc long-term runaway or 
homeless youth who have become 
adept at fending for themselves "on 
the street," usually involved in illegal 
activities. 

This section will focus on youth who are 
truly homeless, including those "throwaway" 
youth who are forced out of their families. The 
distinctions between runaway and homeless 
youth are not always clear. Many homeless 
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youth often have histories of being ninaways, 
and many ninaway youth aie just a step away 
frona being homeless. 

WHO ARE THE HOMELESS YOUTH? 

From what is reported we know that home- 
less youth living on their own who use the 
runaway shelter programs tend to be White» IS 
or 16 years old and more likely to be female 
than male (USDHHS. 1984). Young people 
become homeless for many reasons but they 
tend to remiain homeless due to the lack of 
resources for adolescents. 

Frequently, they con» from dysfunctional 
and abusive families. Evidence suggests that 
the majority of these homeless youth have 
histories of being physically or sexually abused 
(Bucy, 1988). Other pn<blems include con- 
flict with family members, parental alcoholism 
or drug abuse, and conflicts over sexual 
orientation for homosexual youth. 

Youth leaving foster care, psychiatric 
hospitals, residential ueamient centers, or 
juvenile coirecrional facilities axe at risk of 
becoming homeless if proper discharge plan- 
ning, and preparation for independent living 
including follow-up is not provided. A Holly- 
wood, California sample of 93 homeless youth 
reported high rates of prior placement in 
system ca^ne; 41 percent had been in foster 
care, 38 percent had been in group homes, and 
56 percent had been in juvenile detention. 
One-third of these youth reported that they had 
becoir» homeless after separation from their 
most recent placement or detention (Robertson, 
Koegel, Mundy, et al., 1988). 

THE NUMBERS: WHATWEDONT 
KNOW 

The number cf homeless youth on their own 
is relatively unknown. Most of the information 
about this group comes from school personnel 
OT police who provide services on a case-by- 
case basis. Research indicates that adolescents 
on their own are often reluctant to seek out 
help for a variety of reasons, including distrust. 



fear, and a negative previous experience with a 
service agency. 

Arizona Department of Economic Security 
reports indicate that from October 1986 to 
September 1987 43,964 youth were served by 
runaway ycuth shelter programs. This figure 
encompasses all youth who utilize shelters, 
from runaways to youth placed by Child 
Protecrive Services and Juvenile Courts (which 
account for the largest share) to homeless 
youth on their own. Seventy-eight percent of 
the youth who came to the belters had been 
living with their parents during the previous 
year but only 49 percent had a plan to return 
home. Alternative placements were the out- 
come for half the youth and ranged from foster 
care to placement with a relative. Of the total 
population of youth served in FY 1986/87, 
4,268 or 10 percent were determmed to be 
homeless youth on their own. Differences 
were apparent among programs and cities. 
Twenty-five percent of the youth served by 
Open Inn in Tucson were "throwaway Idds*' or 
did not have parents who wanted them to 
return hon^. These figures represent only a 
small portion of the youth who need help. No 
one knows how many do not seek out shelter 
or are tumed away because of lack of space. 

Many homeless youth are making it or dieir 
own in a marginal existence living under 
bridges or in cars and without the help of any 
programs or services. 

ISSUES AFFECTING HOMELESS 
YOUTH ON THEIR OWN 

ThgLachofSfinitcs 

Homeless adolescents on their own face 
many barriers to receiving appropriate serv- 
ices. Older adolescents in particular may fall 
between the cracks as they are outside the 
jurisdiction of programs designed to serve 
children, but they do not yet have the rights of 
adults. In Arizona, as in most states, the age of 
majority is 18. Aiizona laws do not provide 
for emancipation of minors. Young people 
must wait until they are at least 18 to make 
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contracts in their own name, obtain medical 
treatment without parental consent, apply for 
Arizona's medical assistance program, 
AHCCX^S, vote, or sign a lease. For the most 
part these youth are not eligible to receive 
public assistance, axe excluded firom shelters 
serving families or single adults, denied medi- 
cal and ongoing mental health services, and 
have difficulty getting into school. 

Historically the child welfare system (DES 
Child Protective Services) in our state has 
assumed responsibility for abandoned or 
dependent children, regardless of their age. But 
as budgets have dwindled and the number of 
child abuse tepoits has escalated, a growing 
number of adolescents in our state are no 
longer being served by this system. By internal 
policy, their cases are considered a low prior- 
ity- forcing many teens to fend for themselves 
or to depend on the assistance of individuals 
willing to help out 

Adolescents are often reluctant to seek out 
help from social service agencies and a&aid to 
represent their true situation for fear of reprisal 
or punishment Programs specifically designed 
to serve teenagers are extremely limited. Most 
crisis shelters are designed to reunite runaways 
with their families and have limitations on how 
long adolescents can stay, and few transitional 
living programs arc available to help young 
people live independently or secure alternative 
living arrangements. Th^ are less than 25 
shelter beds in the state targeted for what is an 
estimated number of 4,300 homeless youth on 
their own. Ann Young, a high school counselor 
in Tucson, has estimated that over 200 students 
in her high school are homeless. They are 
staying with friends, relatives, or alone. These 
teenagers have experienced serious problems 
at home and often do not have parents who 
reaUy care about their welfare, but they are de- 
termined to finish school. Young's first 
response was to report these situations to DES 
Child Protective Services in hopes of receiving 
services for these students. However, DES 
declined to intervene in most of these cases, so 
Ann Young, frustrated at the inaction of the 
bureaucracy, recruited volunteer families and 



set up her own program to help the students. In 
the Spring senMSter of 1989 Young had placed 
25 students in volunteer families and sought 
private donations to provide these families 
with a $100 per month stipend, but there art: 
always toon children than homes. A Tucson 
physician donates medical caxe, and Young 
personally sees that they stay in school. The 
Idds at Young^s school are fortunate, but what 
about schools where there is no Ann Young? 

While the causes of youth homclcssness 
vary, the primary reason these teenagers 
remain homeless is the lack of services and 
resources for them. Services that serve adoles- 
cents in our state are fragmented among sev- 
eral state and county agencies, each one 
responsible for addressing one type of problem 
but not the multiple problems and needs of 
many of these adolescents. Most of these 
homeless youth cannot be pigeonholed into a 
mental health program, runaway shelter. Child 
Protective Services, Juvenile Justice System, 
or Health Care category without access to an 
integrated service delivery system which can 
draw from a variety of services. Existing 
agencies and programs are full beyond their 
capacity. As this trend continues, without plan- 
ning and direction, more youth will continue to 
go unserved. 

Edutation Probigms 

The school experience of these adolescents 
minors the disturbance in their families. Many 
have histories of poor adjustment to school, 
including patterns of inconsistent attendance 
and low achievement Others, depending upon 
their past experiences arc successful in their 
academic work and are often described by 
counselors as *'good kids.*' Some youth en- 
counter barriers to school attendance because 
local school district residency decisions are 
often arbitrary. It is not uncommon for adoles- 
cents to move in with other relatives or friends 
if they are not getting along with a parent or 
stepparent Many times they do not even have 
a choice because they have been kicked out 
Although Arizona law does now provide an 
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exception and allows chUdren to live with 
relatives and attend school in the district, other 
youth living with Mends or on their own 
outside of their parents* school distria 
someticoes are denied admission in their 
district of residence. Many of these teenagers 
simply fall through the cracks and end up drop- 
ping out of school In 1987, 88,600 (14 per- 
cent) of Arizona teenagers dropped out of 
school (Arizona Depo.'tment of Education, 
1988). The existence of an accessible appeal 
process that Is made known to those who are 
denied enrollment covld help avert one of the 
problems causing adolescents to leave school. 

The Stewart B. McKinnt/ Homeless Assis- 
tance Act was intended to address the school 
attendance problems faced by homeless chil- 
dren. Most states, however, have been slow to 
implement the Act*s education provisions, 
according to Shelley Jackson, staff anomey at 
the Center for Law and Education. The Act 
requires participating states to write a state 
plan that ensures that local school districts 
enroll homeless children in either the district in 
which their temporary shelter is located or the 
district where the family was living before they 
became homeless, whichever is in the child's 
best interest The U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion has allowed states to delay submitting the 
plans until they have applied for the second 
round of McKinney Act funds in April 1989. 

Mental Hgalth and Substance Aftuse 

Homeless youth on their own frequently 
experience higher rates of mental health 
problems than adolescents in the general 
population. Anecdotal evidence suggests that 
the population of youth on the street is becom- 
ing yotmger aud more disturbed. Researchers 
report that homeless youth experience high 
rates of depression ard are likely to have a 
hisoiry of suicide attempts. For many teen- 
agers emotional problems are at the root of 
their difBculty in school and a contributing 
factor to their leaving home or being kicked 
out (Robertson, 1989). 

Youth who are homeless are also at greater 



risk for a number of other health problems, 
including substance abuse, pregnancy, AIDS, 
sexually transmitted diseases, and physical and 
sexual abuse. High rates of substance abuse 
have been reported among homeless youth. 

Heaitli PrftMems 

Little is known about the health stams and 
health care needs of homele^ss adolescents, but 
many of the problems they^xpcrience are 
similar to those experience by homeless 
children in families. Common problems 
include inadequate diets resulting in poor 
nutrition, poor personal hygiene, and lowered 
resistance to disease. 

/dthough most homeless youth are sexually 
active, few report consistent use of conttaccp- 
tives (Robertson, Kocgel, Mundy, ct al., 1989). 
They are at a greater risk of pregnancy and 
AIDS. High rates of pregnancy have been 
reported for giris. Homeless and runaway 
youth participate in street prostitution at 
relatively high rates. Nearly 30 percent of 
homeless youth surveyed by Robertson (1989) 
reported that they engaged in prostitution, and 
they were more likely to engage in prostitution 
during periods of homelessness than when they 
had a place to live. Because they are more 
frequentiy involved in sexual activity (includ- 
ing both homosexual and heterosexual prosti- 
tution) and intravenous drug use, homeless 
adolescents are at higher risk for AIDS (Bucy, 
1988). Health care is extremely difficuU for 
homeless youtili. Since they have to be 18 
years of age to be treated without parental 
consent, most wait until the problem, illness, or 
pre mcy is chronic before seeking treaunent 
in a .emergency room. Even in the emergency 
room it is pos£.'ble that their illness will not be 
treated since they do not have a parent or 
guardian to give treatment consent. 

Afruseand Crime 

A large number of homeless youth sie sub- 
ject<ni to physical and/or ^xual abuse before 
becoming homeless, in a sample of 75 
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homeless teenagers surveyed in San Francisco* 
more tiian 60 percent reported that they had 
been sexually abused before leaving home 
(Herman 198S). Sexual and physical abuse 
continues to be a fact of life for many youth 
living on the street. Robertson (1989) found 
that 42 percent of homeless adolescents re- 
ported being victims of assault, and 13 percent 
reported sexual assault in the past year. 

Crime. DelinQuenev. and Status Offenses 



Paul was placed on probation at age 
14 for stealing bread and bologna for 
himself and his two younger brothers to 
eat. His brothers were temporarily re- 
moved from the home by Child Protective 
Services but were returned when their 
mother obtained employment. Paul was 
placed in a residential program as offi- 
cials felt supervision was lacking in the 
home. 

Paul's parents left the state soon 
thcrec^r because they were accused of 
ch^ck fraud. Paul was left behind without 
any hope of being reunited with his family 
because of the criminal charges ageinst 
them. He had difficulty living in the 
reside:aial center and ran away on sev- 
eral occasions. Consequently, he was 
committed to the Department of Correc- 
tions at 16 where he remained until his 
I8th birthday. 

Status offenses — offenses that would not be 
crimes if committed by adults — have been 
fairly well defined in most state juvenile codes. 
A typical list of status offenses would include 
truancy, running away, curfew violations, and 
incorrigibility. Chronic stams offenders are 
often involved in a variety of survival crimes 
such as shoplifting, prosdiudon, and panhan- 
dling. Not all chronic status offenders arc strer* 
youth. But street youth arc a highly visible 
subgroup within the chronic status offender 
population and thus possess the characteristics 
that many chronic status offenders have in 
common. 



Street youth, as the term suggests, are kids 
who live on the streets — litt^oily. For a variety 
of reasons, they either refuse to live at home 
any longer or have no home to return to. 
While many street youth can be reunited with 
their families successfully, many of them have 
families that are so destructive or disorganized 
that retuming home is not realistic. Because 
the court sees them primarily as runaways, 
they arc often categorized as chronic status of- 
fenders, though tiiey generally have committed 
survival crimes as well as status offenses. 
They arc "chronic** offenders because they 
have run away either from home, from a foster 
home, or from some form of court-ordered 
placement several times. Sometimes court 
officials are tempted to give up on these ado- 
lescents and let them continue to live ou the 
streets. Other communities, ones with run- 
away programs like Turning Point, Open Inn, 
and Our Town are struggling to find ways to 
reach these young people before the dangers of 
street life make it too late. 

Other Prciilems 

In addition to physical and mental health 
problems, homeless youth often lack basic 
independent living skills such as money man- 
agement, cooking, apartment hunting, etc. and 
require educational and vocational training. 
Most have poor histories of school adjustment 
and have dropped out. They often don*t have 
basic skiMs, are marginally literate, and virtu- 
ally unemployable. Once kids have dropped 
out of school they can usually get only low 
paying minimum wage jobs which typically do 
not conae with hr^'th insurance or provide 
enough income ^o enable them to rent an 
apartment on their own. 
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Chapter III 



Arizona's Response to Homeless Children and Youth 



A. THE ARIZONA WELFARE SYSTEM 

Homelessness is the most visible manifesta- 
tion of the nation's housing and income prob- 
lems. The fastest growing portion of the 
homeless population is also the traditional 
client population of welfare departments, 
families with children. Arizona's welfare 
programs arc administered by the Arizona 
Department of Economic Security (DES). 

lu order to understand how the welfare 
system responds to housing and homelessness, 
this section examines the traditional welfare 
programs largely supported by federal funds 
and emergency assistance and special needs 
monies which can be used in conjunction with 
AFDC benefits ;o help families in trouble. 

The only national program that exists to 
meet the cash assistance needs of families with 



dependent childrr n is the Aid to Fam^^ies with 
Dependent Chiloren (AFDC) program (Title 
IV-A of the Social Security Act). AFDC is 
financed by the federal and state government, 
usually at a 50 percent match rate as an entitle- 
ment. In 1987. the lack of a fixed cairent 
address was officially declared not to be a bar 
to eligibility determination. 

AFDC benefit levels vary from state to 
state, with a low of $1 1 8 per month for a 
family of three in Alabama to a high of $749 in 
Alaska. In Arizona the maximum a family of 

three gan recgivg is $293. The simple fact that 



the HUD determined fair market rent (the 
average cost for a modest two bedroom apart- 
ment^ in Phoenix is $554 per shows that 
benefits are inadequate. 



WHO ARRTHKPOOR? 

In 1986 there wex« 32.4 million poor persons in the United States: 
22.2 million were white 

9.0 million were black 

5.1 million were Hispanic of any race 

12.3 million were related children younger than eighteen: 
7.T milHon were white 
4.0 million were black 
2.4 million were Hispanic of any race 

431,000 were children younger than eighteen unrelated to the household head: 
334,000 were white 
84.000 were black 
53,000 were Hispanic of any race 

5.5 million were heads of poor households containing children: 

3.6 million were white 

1 .7 million were black 

948,000 were Hispanic of any race 

Among the 5.5 million heads of poor households with children, 188.000 were themselves 
children younger than eighteen. (A Children's Defense Budget, 1989) 
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The same AFDC grant that is insufficient to 
meet housing costs is also insufficient to meet 
any of the other basic needs of a poor family. 
In no state do AFDC benefits even approach 
the federal poverty level, but the situation is 
particularly bad in Arizona, where the benefits 
make our state rank 36th in the nation. Poor 
families do without clothing and food and play 
a month-to«month game with utility companies 
to avoid eviction. 

Federal Welfare Reform 

On October 13, 1988, President Reagan 
signed the Family Support Act of 1988. The 
Act is considered the most comprehensive 
refonn of the nation's welfare system in over 
SO years. The major provisions of the act 
include: 

o Increased Child support enforcement. 

o Twelve months of continued child care 
and health care for individuals who 
give up AFDC benefits as a result of 
employment 

o Job opportunities and Basic Skills 
Training Program (JOBS) for long-term 
welfare recipients. 

o Guaranteed availability of child care 
assistance to JOBS program partici- 
pants and AFDC recipients who need 
child care assistance to woric 

o Implementation of the Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children Unemployed 
Parent Program (AFDCUP), effective 
10/1/90. 

Governor's Task Force On Welfare Reform 

In September 1988, Governor Mofford 
appomtoi a 35-member Task Force on Welfare 
Reform. The Task Force submitted its final 
report, A Family InYCsmcm Strategy for Igw- 

Ti^come Families In Arizona, to the Governor 
' on January 31, 1989. 

The Task Force recommended $582 million 



in addidonal state fbnds be appropriated for 
state fiscal years 1989-1990 and 1990-1991 to 
implement the 47 recommendations contained 
in the report highlights which include: 

o Increasing the AFDC payment stan- 
dard from 39%* to no less than SO 
percent of the poverty level by State 
fiscal year 1991-1992. 

o Implemendng a time limited AFDC- 
Unemployed Parent Program in 
Arizona by October 1, 1990. 

o Implementing the JOBS program on 
October 1, 1989. 

o Appropriating additional state funds to 
restructure Child Support Enforcement 

o Continuing with the state's existing 
policy which allows minor parents to 
establish their own separate households 
and claim AFDC. 

o Establishing dropout prevention and 
adult literacy programs. 

The result, however, of the 1989 legislative 
session was a welfare reform bill slashed from 
$38.3 million down to $1.6 million for im- 
proved child support enforcement (S 1 138). 
The deleted provisions would have increased 
welfare benefits, expanded job training, pro- 
vided day care for working welfare recipients, 
and financed a dropout-prevention program 
(Arizona Capitol Times, June 21, 1 989). 

In order to compensate for the inadequacy 
and inflexibility of the basic economic assis- 
tance package provided by the AFDC program, 
33 states (but not Arizona) include in their 
state plans certain designated **special needs'*: 
items for which other feda:al monies are 
available with the state providing a 50 percent 
match. The special needs program is designed 
to meet unique circumstances that may or may 
i not reoccur. Special needs are determined on a 
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case-by-case basis and include allowances for 
such items as training, child caie, special diets, 
and so forth. Some states cover shelter items, 
including allowances for utUity deposits, and in 
at least three states, special needs dollars are 
used to pay shelter costs in hotels or motels for 
homeless families. 

,(^yDi:-~Emeryenpv Assistance 

The Emergency Assistance (EA) program, 
authorized under Title IV-A of the Social 
Security Act, was established in 1967 to help 
families with children meet emergency needs. 
Thirty state welfare agencies (excluding 
Arizona) used EA funds in 1988 to supplement 
AFDC with the kinds of immediate short-term 
assistance that Arizona has never applied for. 
Furthermore, certain families may be helped 
even if not eligible for AFDC. EA funds are 
available and used for many purposes, includ- 
ing housing, and the costs of temporary shelter. 
States can also provide money under the EA 
program to prevent homelessncss by prevent- 
ing eviction or paying back rent or outstanding 
utility bills to forestall the loss of a family 
residence. 

Sgmt Conglusiona 

Basic welfare benefits are clearly not 
adequate to meet the escalating housing costs 
in the open market and to meet the other living 
costs of poor families with children. Even in 
the case of public housing, the AFDC grant is 
inadequate since public housing authorities 
have to steadily reduce the number of slots 
available to welfare recipients in order to pay 
their own operating costs. The widespread use 
of emergency and special needs monies by 
other states (not Arizona) to augment AFDC 
payments not only underscores the seriousness 
of the problem but indicates a good use of the 
funds by the states. Such a response however, 
deals only with the immediate crises and not 
the long term problem. 

The welfare system and public housing 
prognuns are rarely well coordinated entities. 



Because of a lack of fonnal coordination, the 
staff usually operate in tlieir own arenas and 
speak different languages while families cany 
the burden for negotiating both systems. 

THE WELFARE SYSTEM 

Recommendations 

i. The recommendations outlined in the 
Governor*5Task Force on Welfare 
Reform (January 1989), which call for 
increases in the benefit level from 39 
percent to no less than SO percent of 
the poverty level, establishment of an 
AFDC-Unemployed Parent Program, 
and many other support services 
should be implemented by the 
Department of Economic Security and 
the state. We strongly recommend that 
DESandthe legislature adopt the 
goal of raising the benefit levels for 
AFDC to 100 percent of (he federal 
poverty level and implement a full 
unemployed parent program. 

Rationale 

Arizona*s public assistance levels rate 36th 
in the country, which gives the state a grade of 
D from the federal government. A family of 3 
cannot exist on $293 per month, especially 
when housing costs are nearly double that 
amount The consequences of neglecting the 
poor, many of them children, may be a very 
expensive proposition in the long run when we 
think of them as the next generation who will 
make up our work force and community 
leaders. 

Arizona is one of several states that docs 
not have an unemployed parent AFDC pro- 
gram (AFDC-UP). This means that if a two 
parent family with children living in Arizona 
remains intact but does not have any source of 
income, die family is not eligible for AFDC 
benefits. This policy frequently forces the 
f amily to choose between remaining together 
and be denied assistance for their children or 
splitting up so that part of the family will be 
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eligible for benefits. Young parents just enter- 
ing the job market arc among the first laid off 
of work because of lack of seniority. Continu- 
ing to deny AFDC benefits to families with an 
unemployed parent is devastating to children to 
watch as their parents arc forced to split up in 
order to provide for the children. Almost any 
program or service that reduces poverty or 
assist the poor wir., at the same time, reduce 
the likelihood that people will become home- 
less. There will be a return on the investment 
because there will be improved quality of life 
for children and families, decreased depend- 
ency on welfare for recipients served under 
employment programs* increase of federal 
funding for Arizona, and additional state 
income taxes paid by those who can become 
self-sufficient. 

2. The Ariwna Department of Economic 
Security should apply for and 
implement the federal government's 
AFDC'Emergency Assistance and 
Special Needs Programs. 



Rationale 

Arizona should join the 30 states that have 
utilized these funds which match state expendi- 
tures at a 50 percent rate to help not only 
homeless families but also those on the brink 
of homclcssness. This is one preventative 
measure which would be the least costly for 
both the state and the individual. 

3. The Arizona Department of Economic 
Security should restructure existing 
programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act Programs to make 
them more accessible for homeless 
and potentially homeless people. 

Rationale 

As 40 percent of Arizona's homeless 
population are employable individuals and 
families, employment and training services 
must be made accessible. When people have 
lost their homes they no longer have tele- 
phones, mailboxes, work wardrobes, and child 
care. Programs must have outreach compo- 
nents and offer a variety of well coordinated 
resources, including emergency and transi- 
tional houuing, child care, and health care. 



B. THE CHILD WELFARE SYSTEM 



Andrea, along with her six children, souglit help from a shelter for battered women to 
escape a husband who had physically abused her and sexually abused the children. Soon 
after her arrival at the shelter a report about the six children who had been sexually 
abused was made to Child Protective Services. No action was taken. After several weeks 
Andrea, unable to afford a house for her large family moved her children in with friends 
and secured a temporary safe place for herself After repeated threats and break-ins by 
her violent husband she returned to the shelter with her children. This time Child Pro- 
tective Services was called and the children were phiced in foster homes. After 
Andrea's husband held her at gunpoint in a food stamp office, he was arrested and put in 
jail. The children remain in foster care as Andrea struggles in a job training pro- 
gram hoping to find a job which will help her secure a home for her children. Neither 
Andrea nor her children have received counseling or services from Child Protective Serv- 
ices to help them be reunited as a family. When Andrea tries to visit her children, the 
caseworker responds with many excuses and barriers. Andrea has seen her children twice 
in six months. It is now Andrea who must prove she is a good mother. 
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This section will emphasize the interplay of 
curxent child welfare issues and homelessness 
in our state. In ordei* to address this topic* a 
brief overview of child welfare services is 
provided, which discusses the effects of child 
welfare services system on children who 
receive services as well as on those who are 
not served. 

The child welfare system consists of the 
publicly administered services designed to 
serve children and families who are at risk of 
or who are victims of abuse and neglect. In 
Arizona these programs and services arc 
outlined in statute (ARS 8-546) under the defi- 
nition of "Protective Services" and arc the 
responsibility of the Department of Economic 
Security. 

The Law Rgads 



The law ha^ been operationalized into the 
services more commonly known as child abuse 
and neglect investigations, home-based serv- 
ices, foster care, and adoption. 

Child Ahu5se Repor ts 

Last year 32,200 reports of abuse and 
neglect were received by DES Child Protective 
Services. The reporting of suspected incidents 



of abuse and neglect triggers an invesdgadon 
process which examines the facts and level of 
risk for the child and determines if agency 
intervention is necessary . According to DES 
they only investigate i.450 cases per month 
(Thg Mcfia Tribling. 5/20/89). At this rate 
almost half (or 14,800) of reports were deter- 
mined to be invalid, inappropriate, or not able 
to be investigated due to the lack of staff. 

At the same time that the numbers of child 
abuse reports have increased, funding for Child 
Protective Services and the broader child 
welfare system has lagged behind, leaving 
staff, foster parents, and children without the 
resources and services needed to do the job of 
protecting and caring for Arizona's children 
who have no one else. 

In 1984 the department developed a policy 
that set priorities for the investigation of re- 
ports of alleged abuse, neglect, dependency, or 
exploitation and is published in an internal 
document entitled "CPS Prioritization of 
ACTION.** Cases are assigned a priority 
ranging from 1 through 4 with the response 
time for a case classified as a Priority 1 requir- 
ing an investigation to begin within two hours 
and a Priority 4 case being set at no later than 
one week. Although initially intended to serve 
as a time frame for investigauons, it has re- 
sulted in a mechanism to screen out cases. 
"Children who have reached their 12th birth- 
day whose parents or guardians are unable, 
unwilling, or so dysfunctional that they do not 
assume responsibility to protect the child from 
physical or emotional harm, or provide the 
child with the necessities of life, and whose 
situation m^ts the legal requirements of 
dependency, but there are no recent, specific 
allegations of abuse or neglect" are known by 
DES as "20*s** and assigned a Priority 4. 
These youth encompass many homeless chil- 
dren on their own. The lack of resources 
(especially for adolescents) and staff shortages 
in intake have resulted in hundreds of these 
cases being screened out, leaving homeless 
youth with a delayed response or none at all. 



'* Protective services" means a program 
of identifiable and specialized child welfare 
which seeks to prevent dependency, abuse 
and exploitation of children by reaching 
out with social services to stabilize family 
life, and to preserve the family unit by fo- 
cusing on families where unresolved prob- 
lems have produced visible signs of de- 
pendency or abuse and the home situation 
presents actual and potential hazards to 
the physical or emotional well-being of 
children. The program shall seek to 
strengthen parental ability to provide good 
child care. 
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Older a(k>Iesceats who have run away or 
fled from problem family simations or who 
have been abandoned by their families are 
frequently turned away by CMd Protective 
Services. This is despite DES statistics which 
indicate that they investigate 85 percent of the 
rcp*>rts that they determine to be appropriate 
fcr invcstigauon. Practice has been somewhat 
inconsistent, since these young people are 
more likely to be served in the rural areas of 
the state where there arc smaller caseloads. 
Many of these children have also been abused 
but unless the abuse is recent* Child Protective 
Services has refused to investigate. Older 
adolescents have consistently fallen through 
the cracks because of policy decisions, under- 
funding, and a lack of resources. 

While agencies and members of the com- 
munity are sympathetic to the demands on 
Child Protective Services, the screening out of 
cases, especially adolescents, continues to 
create animosity and frustration between the 
community and CPS. Schools, runaway 
shelters, and juvenile courts find themselves 
increasingly frustrated with the delayed or lack 
of response in many of these cases despite the 
legal mandate to serve these children. 

Some attempts are being made to help these 
youth by volunteers and school counselors but 
they continue to struggle witii legal barriers 
posed by the state such as liability, inability to 
provide medical care for the children, and the 
financial burdens of providing for their 
support. 

Homeless Youth Are l,ah^\^A ai^rt 

Homeless youth who are not served by 
Child Protective Services often encounter 
systems such as the court, corrections, or 
mental health. These youth often enter Uicsc 
systems inappropriately, become pigeonholed, 
and have difficulty turning themselves around. 
Youtii who are homeless, or who do not have 
stable livmg situations, are more likely to be 



arrested and sent to residential treatment or the 
Department of Corrections by judges attempt- 
ing to provide services to these "offenders." 
The danger of the correctional system is the 
exposure of youth to die whole range of 
criminal behavior. 

Local Successes 

Turobleweed's Young Adult Program in 
Phoenix, a largely privately funded service, 
(except for tiie youth who are placed and 
funded by state agencies) is the only program 
in die state that provides supervised apanment 
living for older adolescents who have been 
released from corrections facilities or long- 
term foster care, or who are homeless and in 
need of training in independent living skills. 
The goal of the program is to provide educa- 
tional and vocational training, employment, 
life planning, personal survival sldlls, and 
knowledge of community resources. Each year 
the Young Adult Program at Tumblewccd 
serves about 50 teenagers in need of sei-vices 
and last year received 476 calls from commu- 
nity youth requesting help. 

Open Irm operates a number of programs 
for runaway and homeless youth in Tucson. 
Prescott, and Sierra Vista wiUi a combination 
of public and private dollars. Sometime during 
die summer of 1989 Open Inn will open a 
much-needed transition facility in Tucson for 
homeless youtfi, supported by a HUD lease 
awarded under die Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Act In Prescott, Turning Point 
provides services to youth in Yavapai County 
and has demonstrated exemplary leadership in 
coordinating and providing community and 
outreach services to youth. The Prescott 
network of youth services, including Child 
Protective Services, has managed to remain 
more responsive than their respective 
counterparts in the mban counties. 

"Our Tom:* in Tucson is a street outreach 
program begun in 1989 to serve Tucson*s 
homeless youth. The focus of the program is 
to connect tiiesc young people witii medical, 
food, and clotiiing services. The goal is to help 
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youth access necessary services that will 
enable them to got off the street— -either back 
home or to a safe alternative. The outreach 
program was funded by Ronald McDonald 
Children's Charities of Tucson, U.S. Depan- 
ment of Health and Human Services, and the 
United Way of Tucson. 

Lggislation to Help Homglgss Families 

Legislation (HB 2620) sponsored by the 
Children's Action Alliance was passed by the 
1989 Arizona State LegislaUire and will enable 
the Arizona Depaxtment of Economic Security 
to provide rent assistance to families whose 
children are in foster care and where the lack 
of housing is the sole barrier to family 
reunificaiion. HB 2620 will provide rent 
assistance for up to six months at a maximum 
amount of $300 per month. The program will 
reduce the length of time children spend in 
foster care and save dollars otherwise spent on 
foster care at the same time. Parents such as 
**Andrea/' described in the case study at the 
begitming of this section, should benefit ^m 
this program. If Andrea were to be able to 
secure housing with the $300 subsidy for six 
months, she would be able to be reunited with 
her children and the state would save at least 
$3,900 per month by not having to pay the cost 
of foster can for sU children. 

THE CHH^D WELFARE SYSTEM 
Recommendations 

/. Older homeless youth need to he 
someone's responsibility, and the only 
state agency having statutory 
mandated responsibility is DES, The 
growing practice of screening out 
hofiieless adolescents because of 
shrinking resources must be stopped 
and appropriate services for 
adolescents established and funded. 



Rationale 

Even though abandoned and dependent 
children are the statutc»ry responsibility of the 
Department of Economic Security's Child 
Piotecdve Services Program, the department, 
through the development of a prioritization 
practice has detennined that older homeless 
youth who have no parents that want them are 
low priority and do not always receive any 
attention by the Department. In some areas of 
the state, some reports are not even being 
accepted. Runaway shdters cannot keep these 
youth on a long-term basis for CPS because 
these adolescents need guardians and long term 
planning. 

2. Homeless youth on their own should 
be recognized as a seriotis problem, 
and state funds should be appropri- 
ated to an inter-agency pilot effort that 
would supplement federal Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act funding for 
Arizona which is currently set at 
$340,000, Funding is needed to 
expand such voluntary services for 
youth as shelter programs, independ- 
ent living skills training, medical 
care, and to ensure access to support 
services such as education,job 
training, employment, medical care, 
and mental health services. 

Rationale 

The rising popiilation of homeless youth on 
their own should be formally recognized as a 
serious problem and services funded and 
expanded to meet their needs. These youth are 
in critical need of help and assured protection 
and services under current state stamtes, but a 
significant number are not being served. 

3, Comprehensive child welfare services 
should be available to families on a 
voluntary basis as well as those 
protective services determined by law 
to be mandatory. Such voluntary 
sendees would include case manage' 
ment, parent skills training, child care. 
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counsiUng, assisUmet ia finding 
housing, employment and benefits, 
home-tfosed services, foster eare, 
independent Uving, and adoption 
services. 

Rationale 

Vic demand for services in cases of 
reported abuse and neglect has taxed severely 
even the most competent child welfare staffs 
and agencies across the country. Escalating 
reports of abuse, neglect, and family violence, 
and the intensified needs of the children in- 
volved in the system, have boosted the number 
of children entering foster care. In Arizona 
there are currendy 3,000 children in the foster 
care system. Because of the shrinking re- 
sources the children and families that do come 
to the attention of Child Protective Services 
tend to have the most serious problems that 
require more intensive services. And since 
early intervention in many cases is not avail- 
able, many families axe forced to wait until 
situations become far more serious and thus 
require more lengthy and more expensive 
treatment Voluntary services for families and 
children are disappearing in the community as 
the majority of the funding must go toward 
services for families receiving Child Protective 
Services. Appropriate intervention in the early 
stages of child abuse cases can be cost effec- 
tive and allow many children to remain with 
their families. By delaying intervention or 
failing to provide accessible voluntary services 
for families these problenas will only be post- 
poned and grow more serious which in tum 
will be more expensive in orcatment and care 
costs. Most important, however, are the emo- 
tional and physical costs to the children. 

C. ARIZONA»S HEALTH CARE 
SYSTEM 

The life chances of homeless children are 
obviously not bright to begin with. They are 
saddled, first, with the well-documented 
burdens of poverty, and beyond that with the 
unique burdens of not having a safe, stable 



place to live. TheeiffeGtsofhomelessnesson 
school performance and intellectual develop- 
ment are also now well-known. We are learn- 
ing that many are already afflicted with chronic 
physical disorders that may later interfere with 
labor force participation or even prevent them 
j&om working altogether. 

Health problems also result in developmen- 
tal delays which affect the child's life well into 
adulthood. Homeless children below the 5th 
percentile in height and weight measurements 
ate common. These delays result in learning 
disorders, language and motor delays, and 
often contribute to poor school performance. 

ninics for the Homeless 

The Maricopa County Homeless Health 
Clinic, located in conjunction with the Central 
Arizona Shelter services program in downtown 
Phoenix, began as a part of the Johnson-Pew 
Foundation Grant Project. In December 1984, 
the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation and the 
Pew Memorial Trust, in conjunction with the 
United States Conference of Mayors, gave 
grants totaling $25 million to establish Health 
Care for the Homeless Programs in 19 major 
U.S. cities. The program provided seed money 
to get community-based health care for the 
homeless projects up and running, with the 
expectation that each project would secure 
continuation funding &om various federal, 
state, and local sources once program grants 
expired. The health care components of the 
Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance 
Act were modeled on this experience and 
ensure that all of the 19 projects will survive 
beyond the Johnson-Pew grant program. 

A second local effort to provide health care 
to homeless children and, at the same time, 
collect valuable information was initiated by 
Dr. Phyllis Primas of the ASU College of 
Nursing. A Homeless CMdren & Youth Task 
Force member. Dr. Primas has designed and 
implemented a public health outreach project 
for diagnosis and assessment of homeless pre- 
school aged children. The ASU project sent 
public health nursing graduate student nurses 
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into the Salt river bottom and campgrounds to 
set up makeshift clinics which offer health care 
and conduct assessnsents on children who 
might not otherwise receive medical attention 
or dental care. 

For each child in the ASU sample, an 
assessment was made of developmental status, 
immuiazation history, health problems and 
hospitalizations, height and weight, hemoglo- 
bin levels, skin conditions, and other health 
indicators. The documentation of the health 
needs of these homeless children will be util- 
ized as a basis for developing needed service 
programs and research on many aspects of the 
relationship between health and homelessness. 
Findings from this study arc expected in the 
fall of 1989 and will be available from Dr. 
Primas. 

Research on the health of homeless children 
is particularly significant as there is no source 
of data on the health care problems and health 
service needs of these children in Arizona. 
The database established by the Maricopa 
County Health Department to track h.^meless 
individuals who receive services will undoubt- 
edly provide valuable infomiadon on the 
health needs of children and youth, especially 
since this agency can then compare the health 
stams of homeless children with children in the 
general population. An additional benefit of 
the client tracking system is the medical 
history established for children served through 
the co,<jnty health program. 

THE HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 

Recommendations 

1. AHCCCS (Arizona Healik Care Cost 
Containment System) Regulations 
need to be changed to aUow clients to 
change plans or utilize other doctors 
and planx if their residence changes. 

Rationale 

At the present time AHCCCS docs not 
allow a reciprocal arrangement among plans 
for clients since these assigimients can only be 



made once a year. When a family becomes 
homeless they are often unable to get to their 
assigned doctor, and another facility may be 
easier to get to. Flexibility would ensure that 
more children get care sooner and prevent trips 
to the emergency room. 

2. Action must be taken by the Arizona 
Department of Health Services and 
the legislature to provide health care 
to homeless youth on their own, ^ 
especially pregnant and parenting 
teenagers. 

Rationale 

Older homeless youth are significantly at 
risk for serious health problems because of 
their circumstances. Providing accessible 
health care in the early stages would result in 
improved health and the prevention of perma- 
nent physical disabilities for these youth. 
Costiy dollars for emergency room visits in 
simations where illness or injury has been 
neglected or untreated could be saved. 

3. Preventative health programs for 
children and youth should be 
supported on the state and federal 
level through such services as WIC 

(A federally funded nutrition program 
for pregnant women and mothers of 
young cMdrenh early health screen- 
ing, and immunization programs. 

Rationale 

Preventative investments in children have 
proven to be worthwhile both in terms of 
improving the health of our children and in 
maximizing tax dollars. 
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Byron came to Turning Point, a shelter for runaway and homeless youth in Prescott, 
when he was 17 years old. He had lived with his mother and stepfather until his mother 
was no longer able to care for him due to a chronic disability and she had to be moved to 
a nursing home. His stepfather disappeared. Byron had been placed in Turning Point 
by the coimty juvenile detention center when he had been arrested for shoplifting. Up 
until then he had been attending high school in Yavapai County and was a junior. When 
efforts were made to enroll Byron in his former school while the agencies looked for a 
foster home, he was denied admission because his mother no longer resided within the 
school district boundaries, and a foster home had not yet been found in the area. 
Byron did not go to school for six months. 



LfigislatiYg History 

Congress responded to advocacy on behalf 
of homeless persons, including homeless 
school-aged children, through the July 1987 
passage of the Stcwan B. McKinney Homeless 
Assistance Act. This legislation established 
many programs to aid homeless persons in 
fiscal years (FY) 1987 and 1988 and included 
a section designed to ensure equal access to 
education for homeless children. 

The McKinney Act's education provisions 
reflect two basic Congressional policies, (1) 
that all homeless children have the same right 
to a free, appropriate public «>d^catiQn as that 
given to nonhomeless students, and f 2^ that 
states review, and, if necessary, revise their 
school residency laws in o^er to preclude t|ieir 

use as a ml \q bar homclgss ghildren from 

SCM (Pub. L. 100-7, 42 USC 1 1301-1 1472). 
In addition the Act seeks to establish a uniform 
standard for detcmnining where homeless 
childi^en will attend school: State plans must 
ensure that local school districts enroll these 
students based on the "best interest of the 
child" rather than on administrative conven- 
ience or cost. Local districts must also provide 
homeless students with education services and 
cnsune the timely availability of school records 
if they move between districts (P.L. 100-7, 42 
USC-11432). 



Thg Arizona Dfipartrngnt gf Education 

The Arizona Department of Education is 
the state agency respc5nsib!e for implementa- 
tion of the education provisions of the McKin- 
ney Act. Hie department received a $50,000 
grant from the U.S. Department of Education 
to develop a state plan to ensure that the 
Arizona educational system is in compliance 
with the McKinney Act. 

Barriers to the education of homeless 
childien which were reported by Arizona 
school districts in a 1988 Department of 
Education survey included transiency, per- 
formance below grade level, and low self- 
esteem. Difficulties reported by the shelter 
providers in enrolling children in school 
included transiency, admission requirements, 
and transportation (Arizona Department of 
Education, 1989). 

Problems homeless Arizona children have 
encountered include these examples: 

o A district claims that a homeless family 
staying in the district is not legally 
residing in the district but are legal 
residents of their original district. 

o A district requires birth certificate 
and/or immunization records prior to 
enrollment, while other districts allow 
students a 30-day period to produce the 
documents or in some cases help par- 
ents obtain them from old schools, etc. 
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o A districts transportation system does 
not extend to the area where homeless 
famiUes axe staying. 

o The child is cnsolled prior to receiving 
immunizations but is unable to receive 
shots because of lack of money or 
transportation and is expelled 

o The cnild or youth no longer lives in 
the sanoe district as their parents or 
guardian. 

o The child is unable to provide a street 
address or proof of residence, or district 
will not accept shelter or campground 
as an address. 

o Homeless children who have been 
enrolled but dropped for nonattendance 
are denied re-admission because of 
previous disruptive behavior. 

o A sixteen-year-old girl has stayed 
behind with friends to finish high 
school as her mother, a prostitute, has 
moved to California without her. She 
is told that she cannot enroll in school 
because she does not live with a 
relative, and her parent lives out of 
state and is, therefore, not a resident. 

Somg Answgrs 

A recent phenomenon in response to the 
needs of homeless children has been the 
development of self-contained schools within 
shelters such as the "Schoolhousc** at the 
Central Arizona Shelter in Phoenix and the 
schools at Open Inn and Casa De Los Ninos 
Crisis Nursery in Tucson. Shelter schools 
attempt to meet the immediate shoit-teim 
needs of students in a classroom setting at the 
shelter site. Students of all ages usually 
receive individualized instruction from the 
teacher, and social and recreational activities 
. are included in the program. The shelter 
schools have not received public funds and 



have been dependent upon the private sector 
for their suppcct 

Opinions on shelter schools are mixed 
among educators and advocates. A strong 
point of controversy revolves around the 
reasouii for the develc^ment of skelter schools. 
These schools have been set up because the 
larger public education system has been unable 
or unwilling to respond to the needs of home- 
less children. Opponents of shelter schools 
question why the public education system is 
not assisted or pressured to meet the educa- 
tional needs of these children instead of scrap- 
ing together private dollars to create a separate 
system of education which is tenuous and not 
always accredited or part of the larger educa- 
tional system. Also, many feel that children 
need to maintain some degree of normalcy in 
their lives such as playing with other children, 
to taLe them out of the usually depressing 
shelter environment 

Proponents of the shelter schools feel that 
due to the short duration of their stay these 
children need the mdividualized attention they 
can receive in the protected environment of the 
shelter school where they do not have to deal 
with the administrative red tape in the enroll- 
ment process, transportation problems, or the 
social stigma often encountned in the public 
school setting. 

The Arizona Department of Education has 
developed a state plan to address the issues of 
Arizona's compliance with the educational 
provisions of die Stewart B. McKinney Act 
The state plan supports the philosophy tiiat 
homeless children should be integrated into 
neighborhood public schools whenever pos- 
sible, and **that shelter schools should be 
utilized only until it is clear the public schools 
are prepared to meet the educational needs of 
the homeless child*' (AZ. Department of 
Education, 1989). 

To date there have not been any official 
policy directives issued by die Department of 
Education regarding admission requirements. 
The provisions of Uie McKinney Act have 
been distributed to schools but it is too early to 
determine what changes have been made. 



The state statutes omlininy the residency 
requirements f ARS l .S..;;24^ being used hv 
snmft distrififg tn deny admission to students 
who are homeless and do not reside with their 
parents, a legal piardian. or relatives mav be in 
violation of the McKinney Act. Ac state 
consti»!;riot.al right to a free public education, 
statf, and federal equal pttttection guarantees. 
This practice by school districts can be espe- 
cially damaging to older youths who may be 
trying to finish school on their own, or who 
may be living with friends outside the school 
district where their parents reside. 

Local Successes 

A few public schools have developed 
innovative approaches to the uniqac needs of 
homeless children while mainstrcaming them 
into the schools. When the U.S. Forest Service 
closed a camping area last year where home- 
less families had been living, they were scat- 
tered across the Superstition Mountains and 
nearby desert areas, posing a challenge for the 
school district The Apache Junction Unified 
School District responded by busing in stu- 
dents from the tent ccmmunity known as First 
Water and sunounding areas. 

The Apache Junction School District, under 
the direction of Dr. William Wright, has 
developed a model approach to assist homeless 
children. This includes several outreach 
programs to reach homeless and at-risk chil- 
dren such as expanded breakfast and lunch 
programs and a Home/School Visitor program 
to provide individualized services to children 
and their families to help them stay in school. 
Cooperative projects with local social service 
and mental health programs as well as dona- 
dons and community support are also an 
intregal part of the programs. The Apache 
Junction approach attempts to provide the 
children with food, clothing, showers, and link 
the family witii social services in order to 
remove the barriers which prevent them from 
atteniing school. 



EDUCATION 

Recommendatioiis 

/. The Department of Education skouid 
develop policies and regulations and 
financial incentives, as appropriate, to 
encourage school districts to admit 
homeless children to schools in those 
instances when they actually reside in 
the district, where such admission 
would be in the best interests of the 
children. These policies, regulations 
and financial incentives should ensure 
access to schools by older homeless 
youth on their own who for whatever 
reason are not living with their 
parents or legal guardian and would 
bring Arizona into "umpUance with 
the Stewart McKinney Homeless 
Assistance Act, The Department of 
Ed^it ation should then require school 
beards to adopt the criteria as a condi' 
tion for elgibility for discretionary 
state funding, including funds that are 
not tied to the homeless issue. 

Rationale 

There is no question that school boards 
have the autiiority to adopt suggested model 
guidelines and policies (ARS 15-823 [A]). 
This proposal would not strip that authority or 
i!h^awfully turn it over to the Department of 
Fducation, but, rather, would idmply allow 
DOE to use financial incentives to encourage 
school districts to adopt uniform policies in the 
best interests of Arizona's schoolchildren. This 
device has long been used by federal authori- 
ties to encourage states to adopt uniform 
poUcies when the federal authorities either 
have not had the power, or have not had the 
political will, to mandate the uniform poUcy 
dircctiy. Carrying out the intent of the Stewart 
B. McKinney Act also makes good sense and 
will be to the benefit of children. 

In view of the present concem over 
Aiizona's educational system and dropout rate 
of over 40 percent it makes good sense to do 
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everything possible to ensure that students 
finish high school. The in education that 
homeless children experience will undoubtedly 
hurt them later, but schools seem to have 
responded passively to the homeless crisis, 
hoping it will go away or viewing homeless- 
ness as only a temporary condition. Many of 
these children are without a home for months 
at a tune» but their education cannot afford to 
wait Schools must reach out to the children 
and develop ways of working with different 
populations such as the homeless, pregnant 
teen-agers, youth on their own, and others. 

2. The State Department of Education 
should provide financial incentives 
from federal and state fund tofaciU' 
tote the development and expansion of 
school-based programs like the 
Apache Junction model which pools 
funds from several sources and 
enables children who are ai'risk of or 
victims ofhomelessness to remain in 
school by proving counseling, access 
to social services, bathing facmHes, 
clothing, food assistance, and other 
services as needed. Adoption of the 
Model Admissions Criteria by school 
boards needs to be a condition for 
elgibHity for discretionary state 
funding, (See recommendation 1, 
above,) 

Rationale 

Early investments in education, especially 
for children who are '*at-risk,** are important in 
increasing performance and reducing the rates 
of dropouts. Homeless children cannot afford 
to experience gaps in their educattcm. The 
school system must adapt to their needs. 

3, The State Department of Education, 
supported by other child advocacy 
organizations, should sponsor 
legislation which would amend 
ARS 15-802 and lower the minimum 
age requirement for school attendance 
from 8 to 5. 



Rationale 

Foity-six states require school attendance 
younger than age 8. There is now unequivocal 
evidence that the eariy years are critical in the 
formation of social and academic stalls. Chil- 
dren who are at the highest risk of academic 
failure are most likely to be those children who 
are not sent to school until after the age of five. 
Sometimes they are kept home to help care for 
younger children or because their parents have 
too many problems to be concerned about 
schooling or thv ^ are homeless. These are the 
very children who desperately need to begin 
school at age S. 

E. HOUSING 

Some Low-Income Housing Fact*? 

Low-income Americans face a housing 
crisis of unprecedented proportions. 

o More than 7 million renter households 
who live below the poverty line do not 
receive any form of federal housing 
assistance, according to Harvard 
University's Joint Center for Housing 
Smdies. 

o The average wait on a list for assisted 
housing in major cities, including 
Phoenix and Tucson, is 21 months. In 
nearly two-thirds of these cities, wait- 
ing lists are closed (U.S. Conference 
of Mayors January 1989). 

o Housing costs arc iopsy-turvy. The 
lower your income, the more of it you 
must spend for housing (but the less 
you can afford). In 1985, three million 
renter households with household 
income below $5,CX)0 annually spend 
over 70% of that meager income for 
housing costs. This was almost 10 
percent of all renter households. 
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o Nearly 5 million renters and 4,5 million 
owners still Uve in housing that is 
classified by the U.S. Government as 
substandard. 

o Over the next two years, funding 
commitments for over 250,000 existing 
contracts which provide federal funds 
for rent assistance to poor families 
known as the Section 8 program will 
expire. Unless Congress provides at 
least $8 billion in new budget authority 
in fiscal year 1991 alone, families now 
receiving these subsidies could be 
forced out of their apartments or be 
forced to pay huge rent increases. 

o The National Low Income Housing 
Preservation Commission rcponed in 
1988 that over 500,000 homes receiv- 
ing HUD subsidies thorough mortgage 
insurance programs could be lost to 
low-income residents because of a 
combination of owner defaults and 
conversions to non-low-income use. 

o The Commission recommended 

committing $17 billion over the next 15 
years as the most cost-effective way to 
preserve these units for low-income 
families. 

Federal Policiea and Housing 

The federal government has sustained a bi- 
partisan commitment to helping Americans 
find decent, affordable housing since 1937. 
Yet over 50 years later, only one-third of all 
American families who meet the government's 
own test of need are receiving federal housing 
subsidies. In Phoenix only 1 out of 6 families 
receive subsidized housing due to the rapid 
growth rate experienced in our state. Millions 
of these families art trapped in a vicious cycle 
of poverty because of the huge amounts of 
their income which they must pay for rent 
These are the **hidden homeless,** who are one 
paycheck or family crisis away from the shelter 



system and the welfare hotel. These are the 
families who have been foiccd to double up in 
the homes of friends or families, and who will 
end up homeless unless they can find alterna- 
tive housing at a price they can afford. 

Whatever one's views about the right to 
horns o^ership, it is difficult to argue against 
the right to safe, affordable shelter. Yet the 
existing stock of low- and moderate-income 
rental housing is deteriorating drastically 
throughout the nation. With the exception of a 
few small programs, virtually all federal 
housing programs came to a halt in the 1980*s 
as the HUD budget was slashed from 7.4 
percent of the total federal budget in fiscal 
1978 to less than 1 percent in fiscal 1988. 

Even those relatively fortunate poor Ameri- 
cans who receive federal housing assistance 
are not safe from the threat of homelessness. 
Millions of apartments now receive federal 
subsidies under contracts that will expire 
within the next 19 to 20 years. Hundreds of 
thousands of other apartment buildings are 
receiving mortgage subsidies that enable the 
private, profit-motivated owners to pay off 
their debts after 20 years and convert their 
properties to condominiums, high income 
rentals, or some other use altogether. If steps 
aren't taken quickly, the nation could lose 
billions of dollars in investments akeady made 
in assisted housing, poor tenants could lose 
their homes and be forced into the shelter or 
welfare hotel system, and the housing crisis for 
poor people could be increased even more. 

The high cost of housing also has priced 
millions of poor people out of the housing 
market In 1970, the nation boasted 14.9 
million homes that could be rented at 30 
percent of a $5000 income. At the same time, 
the number of renter househokis with $5,000 
per year or less was 8.4 million. But 10 years 
later, the number of affordable units had 
dropped to only two million, while the number 
of renter households with incomes below 
$5,000 declined only to 5.5 million. 

Families have not been the priority of the 
federal government According to the Congres- 
sional Budget Office, tiiere are varying rates at 
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everything possible to ensure that students 
finish high school. The gaps in education that 
homeless children experience will undoubtedly 
hurt them later, but schools seem to have 
responded passively to the honaeless crisis, 
hoping it will go away or viewing homeless- 
ness as only a temporary condition. Many of 
these children are without a home for months 
at a time, but their education cannot afford to 
waiL Schools must reach out to the children 
and develop ways of working with different 
populations such as the homeless, pregnant 
teen-agers, youth on their own, and others. 

2. The suae Departmeta of Education 
should provide fUumeUd incentives 
from federal and state fund to facili- 
tate the development and expmsion of 
school'tased programs like the 
Apache Junction model which pools 
funds from several sources and 
enables children who are at-risk of or 
victims ofhomelessness to remain in 
sciK Ol by providing counseling, access 
to social services, bathing facilities, 
dotbingtfood assistance, and other 
services as needed, Adoption of (he 
Model Admissions Criteria by school 
boards needs to be a condition for 
elgibiUty for discretionary state 
funding. (See recommendation 1, 
above.) 

Rationale 

Early investments in education, especially 
for children who are "at-risk," are important in 
increasing performance and reducing the rates 
of dropouts. Homeless children cannot afford 
to experience gaps in their education. The 
school system must adapt to their needs. 

3. The State Department of Education, 
supported by other child advocacy 
organizations, should sponsor 
legislation which would amend 
ARS 1S-S02 and lower the minimum 
age requirement for school attendance 
from 8 Ut 5. 



Rationale 

Fofty-stx states require school attendance 
younger than age 8. There is now unequivocal 
evidence that the eariy years are critical in the 
formation of social and academic skills. Chil- 
dren who are at the highest risk of academic 
failure are most likely to be those children who 
are not sent to school until after the age of l^ve. 
Sometimes they are kept home to help care for 
younger children or because their parents have 
too many problems to be conc^mod about 
schooling or they are homeless. These are the 
very children who desperately need to begin 
school at age S. 

E. HOUSING 

Some Low-Income Housing Facts 

Low-income Americans face a housing 
crisis of unprecedented proportions. 

o More than 7 million renter households 
who live below the poverty line do not 
receive any form of federal housing 
assistance, according to Harvard 
University's Joint Center for Housing 
Studies. 

o The average wait on a list for assisted 
housing in major cities, including 
Phoenix and Tucson, is 21 months. In 
nearly two-thirds of these cities, wait- 
ing lists are closed (U.S. Conference 
of Mayors Januaiy 1989). 

o Housing costs are topsy-turvy. The 
lower your income, the more of it you 
must spend for housing (but the less 
you can afford). In 1985, three million 
renter households with household 
income below $5,000 annually spend 
over 70% of that meager income for 
housing costs. This was almost 10 
percent of all renter households. 
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o Nearly 5 million renters and 4.S million 
owners still live in housing that is 
classified by the U.S. Government as 
substandard. 

o Over the next two yearst funding 
commitments for over 250,000 existing 
contracts which provide federal funds 
for rent assistance to poor families 
known as the Secdon 8 program will 
expire. Unless Congress provides at 
least $8 billion in new budget authority 
in fiscal year 1991 alone, fanoilies now 
receiving these subsidies could be 
forced out of their apartments or be 
forced to pay huge rent increases. 

o The National Low Income Housing 
Preservation Commission reported in 
1988 that over 500.000 homes receiv- 
ing HUD subsidies through mortgage 
insurance programs could be lost to 
low-income residents because of a 
combination of owner defaults and 
conversicms to non-low-income use. 

o The Coomiission recommended 

committing $17 billion over the next 15 
years as the most cost-effective way to 
preserve these units for low-income 
families. 

Federal Policies and Housing 

The federal government has sustained a bi- 
partisan commitment to helping Americans 
find decent, affordable housing since 1937. 
Yet over 50 years later, only one-third of all 
American families who meet the government's 
own test of need are receiving federal housing 
subsidies. In Phoenix only 1 out of 6 families 
receive subsidized housing due to the r^id 
growth rats experienced in our state. Millions 
of these families are trapped in a vicious cycle 
of poverty because of the huge amounts of 
their income which they must pay for rent 
These are the "hidden homeless,'* who are one 
paycheck or family crisis away from the shelter 



system and the welfare hotel. These are the 
families who have been forced to double up in 
the homes of friends families, and who will 
end up homeless unless they can find alterna- 
tive housing at a price they can afford. 

Whatever one's yiews about the right to 
home ownership, it is difficult to argue against 
the right to safe, affordable shelter. Yet the 
existing stock of low- and moderate-income 
rental housing is deteriorating drastically 
throughout the nation. With the exception of a 
few small programs, virtually all federal 
housing programs came to a halt in the 1980*s 
as the HUD budget was slashed horn 7.4 
percent of the total federal budget in fiscal 
1978 to less than 1 percent in fiscal 1988. 

Even those relatively fortunate poor Ameri- 
cans who receive federal housing assistance 
are not safe from the threat of homelessness. 
Millions of apartments now receive federal 
subsidies under contracts that will expire 
within the next 19 to 20 years. Hundreds of 
thousands of other apartment buildings are 
receiving noortgage subsidies that enable the 
private, profit-motivated owners to pay off 
their debts after 20 years and convert tiieir 
properties to copdominiums, high income 
rentals, or sonae other use altogether. If steps 
aren't taken quickly, the nation could bse 
billions of dollars in investments already raade 
in assisted housing, poor tenants could lose 
their homes and be forced into the shelter or 
welfare hotel system, and the housing crisis for 
poor people coald be increased even oxne. 

The high cost of housing also has pri*^ 
millions of poor people out of the housing 
maricet In 1970, the nation boasted 14.9 
million homes that could be rented at 30 
percent of a $5000 income. At the same time, 
the number of renter households with $5,000 
per year or less was 8.4 million. But 10 years 
later, the number of affordable units had 
dropped to only two million, while the number 
of renter households with mcomes below 
$5,000 declined only to 5.5 million. 

Families have not been the pricmty of the 
federal government According to the Congres- 
sional Budget Office, there are varying rates at 
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YOUNG famujes* rent burden 

Rental Costs as a Pfcrccntagc of Income by Age and Family Typc» 1974 and 1987 
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UNEQUAL HOUSING HELP 
Federal Spending for Low-Income Housing and Housing-Related Tax Expcndinires 
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which different types of households are being 
served by federally assisted housing programs. 
For many reasons* including varying eligibility 
rules* differing subsidy levels, local manage- 
ment practices, and housing market dynamics, 
housing programs serve various types of 
households at different rates. •*The roughly 2 
million outstanding conunitments available tc 
the elderly can serve an estimated 5 1 to 57 
percent of all very low-income elderly renters 
wnile commitments available to households 
with children can serve at most 38 percent of 
those with vcxy low income**(CBO, p. xviiii). 

Federal Sglection Preferences 

On January 15,1988. HUD published a 
rcpilation in the Federal Register that will 
substantially increase the extent to which 
homeless families are give priority for assisted 
housing. The regulation says: 

"In selecting applicants for admission to its 
projects, each Public Housing Authority must 
give preference to applicants who are other- 
wise eligible for assistance and who, at the 
time they are seeking assistance, are involun- 
tarily displaced, living in substandard housing, 
or paying more than 50 percent of family 
income for rent" (24 CFR). 

The mandatory local adoption of federal 
selection preferences will have a binding effect 
on housing authorities. That is, any low- 
income housing program to which the federal 
selection preferences apply is more likely to 
benefit homeless families with children than a 
program to which the same selection prefer- 
ences do not apply. 

What Can Be Prnie About 

Thg HftHsing Prftiyfgm? 

The National Low Income Housing 
Coalition believes that ending the low income 
housing crisis requires the following 
commitments from the federal government 
(Zigas. 1989): 



o Federal housing policy must guarantee 
every American the opixjitunity to live 
in decent and affordable housing. 

o The supply of permanently affordable 
homes must be increased by at least 
750.000 per year through the 1990's. 

o There must be no involuntary displace- 
ment from any existing federally 
assisted housing. 

^l\ F.7rtra Two Cfflts 

Current spending on housing assistance for 
low-income people amounts to just over 1 
penny of every federal outlay dollar. In order 
to achieve these goals, spending on affordable 
housing for low income people should be 
increased by 2 cents. If two more cents were 
added to current outlays for low income hous- 
ing assistance, total annual spending on low 
income housing would rise from about $15 
billion to about $37 billion. 

This new investment in affordable housing 
would provide: 

o A universal Section 8 rental assistance 
program, in which all eligible house- 
holds could be guaranteed a Section 8 
Certificate, will enable families to 
locate housing renting for under a 
stipulated fair market value and pro- 
vides a subsidy for the portion of rent 
above 30% of their income. 

o Renovation of the existing supply of 
public and privately owned housing 
over the next five years. 

o Funding to provide capital grants and 
other subsidies to develop and preserve 
existing affordable housing to ensure 
that all low income people would have 
true access to decent homes at a price 
they could afford. 
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Trflrftkmftl Housing 

Although growing numbers of families have 
joined the lanks of the homeless, Arizona has 
few specialized piogiams for homeless fami- 
lies; instead, parents and children are sheltered 
with adult individual homeless persons, some- 
times in congregate and barracks shelters. 
Congregate shelters include family centers 
where each family has an apartment with 
private sleeping accommodations; barracks 
shelters lack such provisions. Commonly, 
emergency shelters are rapidly filled to capac- 
ity, and the overflow is housed in hotels and 
motels. 

The lack of affordable housin g contributes 
to a devastating cycle of instabil ty and home- 
lessness. Unable to find stable housing, some 
families move firom shelters back to apartments 
of Mends or family, often becoming homeless 
again. Others find apartments, but due to some 
combination of economic and noneconomic 
factors, such as family problems, lose their 
apartments and must turn to the shelters. The 
most desirable naodels for family shelters are 
small neighborhood-based facUities that house 
fewer than 20 fanoilies. 

Transitional facilities are an essential 
component of a comprehensive long-term 
system of care for homeless families. The 
term "transitional*' housing, as it applies to 
homeless families, generally refers to a range 
of facilities that attempts to bridge the gap 
between homdessness and permanent housing 
by providing support services and interim 
residence. The average length of stay ranges 
from eight months to a maximum of two years. 
These programs attempt to provide families 
with enough time to find stable housing and to 
mobilize essential resources that will help 
make their transition into the community suc- 
cessful. In an ideal world, a family who 
became homeless would be rehoused r^idly in 
a stable residence in a community that offered 
comprehensive support services. The bleak 
realities of the housing crisis and lack of 
adequate suppcnts, however, cause seme 
families to turn to emergency shelters or 



tnnsitio&al programs. Although many of these 
families could maintain in^jendent housing, 
especially if offered case management services 
and apprc^sriate c(»nmunity supports, they are 
forced to wait iiuiefinitely until affordable 
housing b«x$mes available. Short-term 
transitional facilities become an attractive 
option because the wait for permanent housing 
may be long and the conununitics to which 
fanoilies are returning often have sparse 
services. If die housing supply were ample 
and coordinated community services readily 
available, shiut-term transitional facilities 
would be unnecessary. 

Transitional housing programs offer many 
potential benefits to homeless clients, but tiiey 
incur various costs as well, ittviuding financial 
costs to society and psychological costs to their 
residents. One of die primary psychological 
costs of transitional housing involves restric- 
tions placed upon the personal freedom of 
residents. Specialized residential facilities for 
disadvantaged people, including transitional 
housing, may unwittingly "ghcttoize** tiieir 
clients and contribute to a process of social 
stigroatization. Regardless of the extent of 
community linkages and attempts to main- 
stream clients into existing programs, the 
public generally remains hostile and antagonis- 
tic to homeless persons living next door. 
Community resistance to zoning for transi- 
tional housing remains formidable, and the 
stigma associated with homelessness has not 
significantiy diminished. 

The cost effectiveness of transitional pro- 
grams remains a critical issue. Transitional 
housing is extremely expensive to buiia and 
operate, especially where 24-hour on-site staff 
is required. However, if other less costly 
approaches cannot ensure the same positive 
outcomes, die long-term benefits justify \hc 
short-term invesunent, especially when young 
children are involved For example, die addi- 
tional cost involved in providing adequate 
assistance for young children in boneless 
families may be substantially less than the 
eventual societal cost incurred as a result of 
neglect of inadequate parenting. If some of the 
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Chapter rv 



Federal Government Programs For The Homeless^ 

The Need For State Policies That Ensure Service Coordination 



Cities and towns have a vital stake in the welfare of children and youth in their commu- 
nities. City elected leaders know first hand the problems associated with poverty, infant 
mortality, adolescent pregnancy, hunger, child abuse, high school dropout rates, and 
teenage unemployment. From Phoenix, Arizona, to Portland, Maine, to Miami, Rorida, 
city officials are playing new roles as catalysts for change. It is time now for government, 
at all levels, to work together to protect and nurture our most precious resource, our 
children and youth. 



Statement by Mayor Terry Goddard 
President, National League 
of Qtics to the Board of Directors 
Decembers, 1988 



Responsibility for alleviating the homeless 
crisis in Arizona does not rest with a single 
individual or govemment agency. For years 
various private charities, religious groups and 
nonprofit agencies have responded through 
missions, clothing and food banks, and private 
shelters to help feed and shelter families who 
were homeless. In recent years with the rapid 
rise in numbers of people in need, the private 
voluntary sector could no longer handle the 
burden without help from govemment at the 
natiotal, state, and local levels. 

States that have developed highly success- 
ful progn»**.«A have recognized the need for 
long-term systematic solutions, recognizing the 
different needs within the homeless popula- 
tion. States which have demonstrated leader- 
ship in finding answers to the homeless 
problem, such as California, Massachusetts, 
Oregon, and Washington, had several things in 
common. 

o Diligent efforts were made by these 
states to maximize federal funds from 
traditional sources such as AFDC 
Emergency Assistance as well as the 
federal programs established to 



o 



provide emergency assistance specifi- 
cally to the homeless. 

There was strong political leadership 
and interest by the governor and key 
elected officials, who insisted that state 
agencies and local govemment coordi- 
nate planning efforts and services to 
make services responsive and cost 
effective. 

A cabinet-level office was established 
and designated with responsibility for 
bringing together diverse resources of 
housing, welfare programs, the child 
welfare system, education, and health, 
and the private voluntary sector to 
develop die strategics, financing, and 
evaluation of programs to address 
homelessness in the state. 

The unique needs of families and 
children were recognized, and commu- 
nity-based programs were developed 
which provided emergency and transi- 
tional housing assistance while mini- 
mizing the dismption to families and 
children as much as possible. 
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FEDERAL POUCIES AND PROGRAMS 

F6r years a mtmber of existing federal 
programs have served to address the emer- 
gency needs of poor families and children, 
including the homeless. Until budgets were 
severely cut during the Reagan years, the 
federal govcmnwnt took an active role in sup- 
poTtinf, low-income housing. The traditional 
welfare programs such as AFDC (Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children) have 
provided some security for needy children and 
their parents. Medical care has been available 
for low-income persons through 'Jxt Medicaid 
program (and Arizona's alternative to Medi- 
caid — ^AHCCXS.) Nutritional assistance con- 
tinues to be available through the Food Stamp 
Program and the Women. Infants, and Children 
(WIC) nutrition program. 

As the need for emergency housing has 
reached crisis proportions. 30 states (not 
including Arizona) have taken advantage of the 
Emergency Assistance (EA) and special needs 
funds available under AFDC. These programs, 
in which states voluntarily participate, allow 
for the use of 50 percent federal matching 
funds to secure temporary shelter and other 
emergency assistance for needs families with 
children who are at-risk of becommg homeless. 
Designed to provide critical aid to at-risk 
families these funds are, ironically, now being 
used in some areas to shelter families for 
extended periods of time. Because of federal 
restrictions on the use of the funds, they may 
not )k used for permanent housing even when 
this housing wcHild be far less costly. 
Although somewhat controversial, some states 
have begun to use these funds for rent assis- 
tance and transitional housing which has 
resulted in a review of the program by 
Congress and the Department of Health and 
Human Services 
(Solarz, 1988). 

Emfirgfincy Aid To The Hftmelcss 

Congress has a relatively short history of 
dealing directiy with the problem of homeless- 



ness. Initially, because hcunelessness was 
thought to be a xempomy crisis, legislative 
efforts were of a short-temi or emergency 
nature (Wasem. 1988). In 1983, Congress 
appropriated 100 million for tiie Emergency 
Food and Shelter Program to be funded 
through the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA). This allowed locally created 
boards consisting of representatives of chari- 
table organizations and community leaders to 
distribute funds to local groups providing 
emergency services. The legislation also 
appropriated $125 million for the Temporary 
Emergency Food Assistance Program 
(TEFAP), which provided for the disttibution 
of surplus food commodities to the needy 
through die Agriculture Department. Subse- 
quent legislation has extended funding for 
these programs. 

Assistance Act 

Homelesssness was elevated to a higher 
priority on the legislative agenda during the 
100th Congress. After passing a supplemental 
appropriation act providing $50 million in 
emergency relief funds for the homeless (P.L. 
100-6). Congress began work on a comprehen- 
sive aid package (Solarz. 1988). 

The Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assis- 
tance Act (P.L. 100-77) was signed into law in 
July of 1987 makmg the federal government an 
active parmer in the fight against homeless- 
ncss. Companion legislation (P.L. 100-71) 
provided $355 miUion in fiscal year 1987 
appropriations and $358 million in fiscal year 
1988 appropriations. The McKinney legisla- 
tion contains a number of housing provisions, 
including providing funding for emergency 
shelter and supportive housing demonstration 
projects (plus special funding for projects 
serving homeless families with children) and 
authorizing unused government buildings to be 
converted into shelter for die homeless. The 
legislation provides giants for each state to 
ensure that homeless children and youth are 
served by the public education system, fund 
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programs that successfully address the needs of 
homeless elementary and secondary students, 
and develop literacy programs for homeless 
adults. A number of programs under the 
Department of Agriculture were authorized, 
including outreach programs to icfc^ home- 
less persons about tood stamps, expedited serv- 
ice for homeless persons applying for food 
stamps, and extended fiinding for the TEFAP 
program. In addition, the legislation estab- 
lished a thrse-year Interagency Council on the 
Homeless at the federal le% cX. 

During the second session of the 100th 
Congress, the McKinney Act was reauthorized 
and expanded New provisions included 
requiring the Department of Health and Human 
Services to recommend policy changes to 
eliminate the need for welfare hotels and 
funding demonstration projects designed to 
reduce the number of homeless families in 
welfare hotels. A total of $285 million was 
appropriated for FEMA and HUD programs 
(P.L. 100-404); $78 Ulion was provided 
through the Departmcias of Labor, HHS, 
Education and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions (Solarz, 1988). 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 

In 1977, Congress recognized the problem 
of homeless youth when it extended Title III 
(The Runaway Youth Act) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 to serve homeless as well as runaway 
youth. This action had come in response to 
pleas from service providers and advocates that 
many of the "runaway** youth served by the 
programs were actually homeless (U.S. Con- 
gress, Committee on the Judiciary, 1980). 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
(H.R. 1801) was incorporated into the Anti- 
Drug Abuse Act of 1988 (H.R. 5210) and 
reauthoiized during the 100th Congress (P.L. 
100-960). In addition to continuing authoriza- 
tion for funding of shelter programs and 
runaway hotlines, the legi^ation included au- 
thorization for a new transitional living pro- 
gram for homeless youth 16 to 21 years of age. 



provided other runaway programs were finally 
funded (U.S. Congress, Committee on Educa- 
tion aud Labor, 1988). However, because ap- 
propriaiions fw fiscal year 1989 did not exceed 
the required $28 million, no funds were made 
available for this function. 

The Anti-Drug bill also authorized $15 
million for dmg abuse treatment and preven- 
tion programs for homeless and runaway 
youth, including peer counseling programs; 
individual, family and group counseling; and 
community 'Education activities. Funding is 
available, however, only when ^propriations 
for the Runaway and Homeless Youtii Act 
exceed the amount appropriated for the 
previous year. 

Arizona currently receives a total of 
$340,036 in federal dollars under the Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act, which is die primary 
funding source of die 20—25 beds in emer- 
gency shelters for runaway and homeless youth 
on their own. In addition the Arizona Depart- 
ment of Economic Security receives $212,000 
in federal funds as a result of the passage of the 
Independent Living Initiative. P.L. 99-272. 
This law authorizes funds for states, initially 
for two years, to establish and carry out pro- 
grams which wiD assist youth 16 years and 
older in foster care to make the transition to 
! dependent living. It is anticipated that 
Clongress will make independent living serv- 
ices a permanent entitlement as a part of the 
Social Security act this year and provide an 
increase in funding. 

NEED TO DEVELOP A 
COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH 

Governmental policies and services to 
address the homelessness problem must reflect 
the complexity of issues. These issues fall into 
nine basic categories (Morrow. 1987). 

1. A" increased supplv of adequate and 

affgrfablg housing is the most gitical 

ingredient in effective services for 
hnmeless families and children. 

Families become and remain 
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homeless because they cannot find 
housing. To obtain low-cost (^subsi- 
dized housing, families wait on lists for 
as long as fifteen years— an entire 
childhood. Homeless families and 
children need new or alternative 
housing models, such as modular or 
mobile units, congregate and shared 
housing, scattered-site low-income 
units, family hotels and single-room 
occupancy structures, family partner- 
ships and matching, and public housing 
projects. Programs serving homeless 
families and children must link closely 
with these pcmsanent housing 
resources. 

2. Employment services are fundamental 
to helping homeless parents and oMer 
homeless vouth. Homeless youths need 
comprehensive job services to prepare 
them for meaningful employment 
Both single-parent and two-parent 
households need help to find the educa- 
tion, training, and support services they 
need to assure them of productive 
futures. Two-thirds of all homeless 
families are headed by young, single 
females who often lack the knowledge 
and skills to locate adequate employ- 
ment; they may also encounter wage or 
sex discrimination as they pursue 
employment. Legal services may be 
needed to challenge employment 
systems or to pursue child suppon 
payments. 

3. Public assistance is not die lon{f term 

answer* but it can help hpmcltss 

families bridggthcgap. Currentpro- 
grams. howccr, are woefully 
inadequate. Grant amounts ensure, 
rather than alleviate, dependency. 
Assistance is unavailable to two-parent 
families in Arizona and in half of the 
states. Extensive delays in processing 
of ten exasperate family crisis. 
Medical assistance, dted as a critical 
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c(mcem of h(Mneless parents for their 
children, may not be available. Ffew 
public programs offer resources to 
prevent homelessness. For example, 
the lack of resources to stave off 
evictions or utility cutoffs arc primary 
factors in family homelessness. 

4. If homelessne^g flmnny children and 
im\^''^ k to he reduced, the design of 
future interventions must be more 
cnmnrehensixre. Shelter and minimum 
services fail to sohre the problems. 
SheltCT may be the most imn^diate 
need, but these people need more than a 
place to sleep for a night The extensive 
spectrum of needs includes transitional 
and permanent housing; employment; 
income assistance; education; medical 
care; social and mental health 
services; child care; legal aid; and 
services for special populations (e.g. 
runaways and battered women). 

5. Direct servicffg to homeless children 
need to be provided. Solely relying on 
indirect services provided as part of 
stabilizing families through pareut 
services is ineffective. Direct services 
for children in shelters have been 
minimal, nonexistent or crisis-oriented. 
Shelter children often lack schooling, 
counseling, structured child care, and 
other specialized children's programs. 

6. Shelter or interim facilities for 
homeless children and families must 
also be significantly expanded. The 
supply of shelter beds for all homeless 
groups has fallen far short of the need. 
The lack of resources for homeless 
families and children is even more 
severe. Nationwide, one family in 
three is turned away because of lack of 
shelter space (U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, 1987). In two-thirds of the 
rities surveyed by the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, families must break up in 
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oidertobeaccommod2ted. Older male 
children have been housed in shelters 
that serve only adult males. In the most 
extren^ cases, children have been 
placed in foster homes while their 
parents have remained homeless. 

7. Homeless families desperatelv need 
transitional facilities. Here the goal is 
to provide longer-term, noncrisis- 
orientcd shelter in hopes of solving the 
long-tcma problem permanently. But 
transitional programs are even scarcer 
than family shelters. The oldest 
transitional models are those designed 
for victims of domestic violence. Each 
year approximately half a million 
women and their children become 
homeless because of domc^stic violence. 
The Women's Institute for Housing 
and Econonjic Development reports 
thathalf of these families are unable to 
locate transitional programs. Some of 
these women and children return to 
abusive homes as the only alternative 
to continued homelessness. The 
lack of transitional resources strain 
shelters as well as homeless families. It 
is not unusual for families to stay for 
months in emf:rgency shelters where 
stays are officially limited to a month 
or less. Other families cannot be 
served because sheltered families 
cannot fbd the next place to go. 
Families are released back to the 
streets or cycled from shelter to shelter. 

8. Runaways, throwaways. and other 

homclgss children on their gwn arc also 

without resources. Estimates by the 
National Network of Runaway and 
Youth Services indicate that as tnany 
as 200,000 youths are homeless each 
year. Besides shelter, these youth need 
continuous support services. As many 
as 85 percent of America's homeless 
youth have suffered physical or sexual 
abuse. Annually, 60,C00 children 



sixteen and older leave ibster care. 
Shelters and runaway programs are 
designed fen* crisis intervention and 
family reunification. Such facilities 
cannot provide longer term care or 
comprdiensive services to prepare 
homeless youth for independent living. 
Programs focused on independent 
living only became available in the last 
two years aitd meet as little as IS 
percent of the need. 

9. }t is essential tn prevent homelessness. 
Recently, some funds have been used 
to prevent, rather than react to, home- 
lessness. In New York, a new program 
called Housing Alert sends caseworkers 
to visit families to determine what 
additional services would strengthen 
their fragile living arrangements. In the 
short term, laws protecting tenants 
against unnecessary evictions could be 
enacted or strengthened. In addition, 
the creation of low-income housing can 
be leveraged through public/private 
parmerships, through wise use of 
properties gained through tax foreclo- 
sure, and through collaboration with 
employment programs to improve and 
renovate housing stock. Future designs 
must keep families and children in 
homes and provide them with services 
and resources to help them avoid 
becoming homeless. 

THE IMPACT OF THE McKINNE Y ACT 
ON ARIZONA'S CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH 

Federal funds totaling over 12 million have 
been received by Aribona during 1987 and 
1988 with the passage of Public Law 100-77 
and subsequent amendments of 1988 (P.L. 
100-628) to the Stewart B. McKinney Home- 
less Assistance Act Over20McKinney Act 
Programs to address homelessness are coordi- 
nated and provided by all levels of government 
and the private sector. 



THE COMPREHENSIVE HOMELESS 
ASSISTANCE PLAN 

The 1989 Arizona Comprehensive Home- 
less Assistance Plan (CHAP) specifically 
addresses the needs of the homeless population 
in the state, contains an inventory of facilities 
and services that assist the homeless popula- 
tion, recommends strategies for service deliv- 
ery, and outlines how federal funds will be 
used 

The services and programs are identified as 
being provided along a continuum of a three- 
tiered service strategy, which ranges firom 
emergency housing and support services to 
affordable housing and support services to 
assisting people to live indepcndendy. The 
Comprehensive Homeless Assistance Plan 
states that 'There is a peat nft«d tn maintain 
and expand all services for the homeless." The 
service delivery model outlined in the state 
plan also recommends services especially for 
families and children as target populations. 

The Community Services Administration of 
the Department of Economic Security has 
served as the self-designated "temporary** 
contact point for Arizona coordination many of 
the federally funded programs to assist the 
homeless. A coordinating office to admini ster 
the programs is required und^ the federal law 
and DES has assumed this responsibility 
without adequate staff resources to cany out 
all of the nectasary functions. 

For two years DBS has attempted to get 
legislation passed to establish a Homeless 
Services Coordinating Office to serve as a 
clearinghouse and administer these programs, 
provide technical assistance, and pubUsh in- 
depth information on the status of the problems 
and services in the state. The requestnl appro- 
priation was for $128,000 to fund the office. 
The bill died in the 1989 session without a 
committee hearing. 

Because Arizona still does not have a 
designated program administrator to coordinate 
all of the federally funded services for the 
homeless, the state has not been able to take 
advantage cf all available federal funding. The 



McKinney Act earmarks federal funds for 
nKjrc than 20 programs that provide emergency 
and transitional services for flie homeless; 
these can be cumbersome to administer. Some 
of the federal grants are competitive and local 
programs often need technical assistance or 
matching funds in order to apply. 

COORDINATION OF FEDERAL AND 
STATE POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 

Recommendatioiis 

1. Tke governor should immediately 
designate an Office for Services to the 
Homeless by Executive Order to 
ensure that homeless Arizonans area 
state priority, ensure compliance with 
the McKinney Act, maximize the 
potential of federal andfoundation 
funding to the state, provide state- 
level policy direction, and promote 
joint efforts by state agencies to 
address problems. 

Rationale 

Because of lack of coordination of efforts 
and focused attention, Arizona is missing out 
on federal and private dollars which could be 
utilized to help families and children as well as 
older youth on their own who are homeless or 
at-risk of becoming homeless. Strengthening 
and coordinating efforts would eliminate 
duplication and make services more accessible 
to homeless Arizonans who need them. Crea- 
tion of a homeless services office at the execu- 
tive level woula enable the governor to give 
tius problem the attention and priority it 
requires and direct and focus state agencies' 
tiiat provide services to begin addressing the 
short-and long-range solutions to the problems. 
The office should advocate for services for the 
homeless with the Arizona Congressiorjd 
delegation and bring together any emergency 
response programs with preventative and 
longer range services. 
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